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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Easter comes early this year ; yet witha fair average allowance of 
verdure and early flowers, though hitherto it cannot be said, with 
Chaucer, that the sweet showers of April “the droughts of March 
have pierced to the rote.” The wind, which for nine mortal weeks 
has an unrelentingly from the East, after two days’ veering and 
vacillation, seems still determined to parch the earth with cold from 
that quarter—in mystical sympathy with the Orientalism of a 
Disraeli Cabinet. 

But as this pertinacious East wind has failed to check the pro- 
mise of the young year, so the advent of the great Asian mystery to 
office has failed to dash the confidence of the world of business. 
The Fands are nearly at par, though the Thalaba of the Peel com- 
mercial policy has “ trode the Dom-Daniel floor.” Earth resumes 
her mantle of green ; herb and tree push forth bud and blossom ; 
lambs are yeaned in due season, regardless of the withering wind; 
and trade holds on in good heart, although the statesmen who 
threatened to reimpose fetters on it—to “ restore the reign of Chaos 
and old Night ”"—are in high place. 











in spite of these drawbacks. The streets and shows of London 





have been thronged with fully their average number of pleasure- | 


seekers. If the merriment has not been loud, if the sights 
have been comparatively flat and commonplace, their tameness 
is perhaps more apparent than real—the consequence of contrast 
with unprecedented excitement and expectation which prevailed 
at this season last year. Still it must be admitted that the 
spectacles of the season have passed off rather languidly. From 
a new Prime Minister at the Mansionhouse festivities, some 
striking novelty might have been expected; but Lord Derby 
was simply apologetic and deprecating. Mr. Disraeli, from 
whom something brilliant or eccentric might have been looked 
for, did not appear: big with his Budget, (or with excuses 
for postponing it,) he keeps private, like ladies on the eve of an 
accouchement. Even the Easter Vestry meetings have lacked 
their wonted oratorical spirit. Only one of the theatres has pro- 
duced anything to excite a sensation. The desperate efforts to re- 
new public interest in the Crystal Palace are as tedious as all twice- 
told tales proverbially are. John Bull has made holyday at Easter, 
according to use and wont; but, as the Frenchman said centuries 
ago, “il s'amusait tristement, selon la coutume de son pays.” 





The preliminary canvass for the ensuing General Election goes 
on with a certain dull pertinacity. Its most remarkable feature is 
the increasing number of Protectionist recantations. Officials and 
non-officials, honest politicians and politicians whose reputation 
“doth something smack,” all hasten to throw off the Corn-law 
livery—to slough their old skins like snakes, in the spring warmth 
of Free-trade. In Ultima Thule, Lord Derby’s own Scotch Soli- 
citor-General expressly disclaims the soft impeachment of seeking 
to restore Protection. In Staffordshire, Mr. Adderley, with the | 
honourable frankness of a highminded gentleman, tells his consti- 
tuents that they must not expect him to undertake the Quixotic 
enterprise of resuscitating a dead faith. At Sunderland, the noto- 
rious Hudson has thrown Protection to the winds; some of his 
supporters shaking clenched fists and sticks at him in impotent 
rage the while. The Free-trade controversy has been decided by 
the people before the appeal has been made tothem. Even should 
Lord Derby obtain a majority at the election, he is freed from his 
pledre: that majority will not be composed of Protectionists ; 
there are Vree-traders in it who will refuse to walk through the 





Corn-law Coventry with him. 
" . » a 
The feature of the canvass that in interest approaches most near- 


ly to these recantations is the number of individuals of no mark or 
reputation —an appalling number of briefless barristers among them 
—who are offering their services to constituencies. Some of these 
worthies have had the precaution to furnish themselves with certi- 
ficates of character from well-known Liberals. Mr. Hume is good- 
naturedly profuse in granting such attestations,—as though he 
never had warranted Mr. Disraeli’s soundness in Liberalism ! 
The addresses of some of the certified candidates, with their 
long tails of recommendatory titles, bear a curious resem- 
blance to the advertisements of Eisenberg or Morison, with 
attestations of easy and successful operations on corns or won- 
derful cures effected by pills. Among these protégés of Ultra- 
Liberalism are some who do their political godfathers little credit. 
A Mr. Ralph Walters—the Hume-Walmsley candidate at Gates- 
head—has advanced charges against Mr. Hutt, so utterly destitute 
of foundation, and ceoies the retractation and apology due to the 
injured party in so shabby a manner, that Mr. Hutt has felt him- 
self warranted to proclaim his conduct in terms of unmistakeable 
import, If in the face of this certificate, with its proofs, we could 
suppose the Gateshead constituency capable of electing Mr. Wal- 
ters, we should conclude that Gateshead ought to be disfranchised 
next after St. Alban’s, 





The correspondent in Dublin who has lately treated “ the Irish 
difficulty ” with rare good sense and calm temper, and who now 
adds an able letter on the Land question, suggests that the exclu- 
sion of a Liberal Belfast newspaper from “ the Castle ”—brought 
under his notice by our remark last week—was probably the act 
of an underling, from a mean motive. Very likely. Lord Eglin- 
ton himself is little likely to have given the subject a thought. 
A member of the Government has taken the trouble to favour ué 
with a private explanation, which certainly does not place the ex: 
clusion in a more dignified light. According to his account, the 
Northern Whig was discontinued at the Castle in order to replace 
it by a rival journal of recent origin. This looks like seekin 
friends in the enemy's camp, by taking a side in its interna 
dissensions. 





The Parisian Lycurgus has developed his system of education. 


> on anes ae 7 _ 2, al. | The study of history and philosophy are to be suppressed, as in- 
People have even contrived to make holyday at Easter as usual, | compatible with eflicacious faith in the revelations of the Elysée ; 


and a special curriculum of study is prescribed for the bourgeoisie. 
Those who intend to pursue a trading or industrial career are to 
be restricted to such oe he of instruction as may render them 
more efficient tools in their respective employments, but not 
troublesome critics of the Government. 

While thus narrowing the field of knowledge accessible to all 
classes of citizens, the President does not forget to avenge his pri- 
vate quarrels with those literary and scientific men who persist in 
maintaining their respectability by declining any alliance with 
him. Michelet and Quinet are the victims of the week ; both have 
been finally dismissed from their chairs in the University. 

The President continues to court the swordsmen as obsequiously 
as he treats the bookmen cavalicrly. Great preparations are on 
foot for an interchange of hospitalities between M. Bonaparte and 
the army: he is to be the host of the soldiers in the first instance, 
and is in return to be entertained at their expense. The first Na- 
poleon and his soldiers fought their way to glory; the second 
Napoleon and his janizaries cat their way. 





The affairs of the remote East are assuming a complicated and 
serious aspect. 

First comes the Burmese war. It was hoped that a dash at 
Rangoon would bring the Golden-footed Monarch “ to his senses” ; 
but as there are two parties (at the least) to every war, it is sel- 
dom that one of them can prescribe the exact course that hostilities 
shall take. It appears that predatory bands, in the pay of the 
Burmese Government, have begun to devastate the frontier dis- 
tricts of the Company’s territory. These incursions must of course 
be repelled, and their repetition guarded against. The war with 
Burmah will have to be waged in more places than one : a temporary 
occupation of the country may be requisite; and it will not be the 
fault of the “ political resident” class if this temporary occupation 
do not become permanent. 

Next, the insurrection or rebellion in the South of China grows 
more alarming. The governors and troops of all the provinces 
South of the Yang-tse-kiang appear utterly paralyzed, and Canton 
is threatened by the rebels. It is to be kept in mind, that at 
the overthrow of the Ming dynasty, those provinces wére the last 
to submit to the Tartars, and that to this day their population is 
more unmixed Chinese than any other part of the empire. A re- 
volution in South China can scarcely be effected without incidents 
to make European intervention in the fray inevitable. 
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Thirdly, the owner and crew of an American schooner have 
been arrested at Palambang in Sumatra, and conveyed to Batavia 
on a charge of treason, They are aceused by the Dutch authorities 
of having sought to instigate the Sultan of Jambie to revolt against 
the Dutch. The owner of the schooner has invoked the inter- 
ference and protection of the United States commodore ; and Ame- 
ricans are seldom tardy or irresolute in responding to such appeals 
from their countrymen. 

While the extremities and the centre of ‘the Chinese, Indo-Chi- 
nese, and Malayan worlds, are thus troubled, expeditions projected 
by the American and English Governments, which in a tranquil 
period might have been contemplated with indifference, acquire a 
grave character. They may increase the existing complications. 
The first is the American expedition to Japan. This as originally 
projected was urgently called for. The Japanese not only exclude 
all foreigners from their shores, but detain in captivity those who 
are cast upon them by shipwreck. Many American crews have 
suffered in consequence ; and it is the right and duty of the United 





States Government to compel the Japanese to abandon this inhospi- 
table and inhuman policy. But it now appears that a wide sur- 
vey of the North Pacific, and a reconnoitering of the Northern 
coasts of the Chinese empire, are to be added to the objects 
of the expedition. Its sphere of operations is extended, at 
the very time when a difficult question is likely to be raised 
between the Dutch and American Governments in the East- 
ern Archipelago. The second expedition alluded to is the 
threatened renewal of the late English mission to Siam. It is the 
decided opinion of all the resident foreign traders in Siam, both 
European and Chinese, that any attempt to establish diplomatic 
communications with the Government of that country at present 
would lead to mischievous consequences. The dominant faction is 
jealous of English missions; regarding them as likely to end in 
the subjection of their country, as India has been subdued. The 
leaders of this faction are already dissatisfied with the concessions 
which the liberality of the new King has made to foreign traders. 
It is feared that his favourable reception of any foreign mis- 
sion at this time would occasion a revolution by which all foreign | 
traders would be sufferers. The Chinese, in particular, dissuade 
from a renewal of the mission, more especially if the late envoy is | 
to be sent again. They say, “his hands are too red.” 











Che Cautt, 


Tue Queen and the Royal Family remain at Windsor. Prince Leo- | 
pold of Saxe-Coburg is still her Majesty’s visitor; and the Duchess of | 
Cambridge and the Princess Mary with the Duke of Cambridge have also 
joined the family circle for a short while. 

The Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, with the Princess Salerno, visited 
her Majesty, from Claremont, on Monday. | 


Che Alrtropalis. 


The Lord Mayor's banquet at the Mansionhouse on Easter Monday 
was distinguished by the presence of the Prime Minister, the Home Se- 
cretary, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. The proceedings, however, | 
were not of any marked political significance. Lord Derby of course de- 
clined the introduction of topics not strictly arising out of the pure hos- 
pitality of the occasion; but he did not omit the opportunity of saying | 
one word for himself and his Ministry, which he might hope would tell | 
with the magnates of the capital. | 

| 











“I do not presume to speak of any political course of action; but this I 
say, that I hope I see indications, and indications not to be mistaken, in 
this metropolis, that we are not looked upon as a set of reckless or careless 
men, likely to endanger the credit of the country and its great commercial and 
mercantile interests, or to neglect the great religious, moral, and social obli- 
gations which must rest upon us.” 

The speeches of Mr. Walpole and the Duke of Norwumberland were 
strictly “convivial.” Mr. Abbott Lawrence returned thanks for the nu- 
merous Foreign Ministers present; and paid a graceful compliment to 
Miss Hunter, who acted for her absent because indisposed mamma, 
as Lady Mayoress. 


A small but respectable meeting of inhabitants of Marylebone, assem- 
bled under Mr. J. A. A, Nicholay in the Princess’s Concert-room on Tues- 
day, passed resolutions against the bill now before Parliament for the 
enrolment of the Militia. Mr. Jacob Bell and Mr. Cobden were the two 
orators of mark, From the speech of the latter we extract some striking 
passages. 

Mr. Cobden on the Cost of our Defensive Establishments.—“ The rated 
rental of all the real property in the counties of Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, 
and Essex, the four Metropolitan counties, including all your buildings and 
land and river-side property, and everything that is rated to the poor in 
those four Metropolitan counties, amounts to 13,924,0007. We have voted 
for your defence this year more than the rental of all the real property in 
the four Metropolitan counties; and yet those great public instructors call 
out that you are utterly defenceless, and that we have done nothing for your 
defence. Lancashire and Yorkshire, the backbone of England, without whose 
gigantic industry England could never maintain the position she occupies, 
with all their machinery, manufactures, railroads, canals, and other invest- 
ments of property, are only rated to the poor on a sum of 12,500,000/., or 
2,000,000/. less than has been voted this year for your national defences. The 
great industry of the country is the cotton manufacture, which gives employ- 
ment, directly or indirectly, to something like 3,000,000 of people. The whole 
of the raw cotton consumed to give employment to that multitude of people, 
and to create such an amount of wealth, costs about as much ever year as the 
support of your national defences. What is voted for the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance, would pay 10s. a week to 500,000 agricultural labourers 
throughout the year—about as many labourers as are employed in England 
to raise all the food that is obtained from our own soil. Take two years of 
this expenditure and lend it out on interest, and it would give a permanent 
fund by which you might maintain 10,000 schoolmasters with 1002. a year 
for ever. And this is what this great public instructor calls ‘leaving us ab- 
solutely defenceless.’ . . . . I say, it is an impudent humiliating cry for 
anybody to get up in this country to try to make cowards of us, in order 








| to get substitutes at 4/. a head ? 


| such as in this country people are so proud of, there would be a revolution. 


aN Erre 
that they may effect their objects. But this good will come of it—it will 
provoke an investigation into the expenditure of the country.” 

Mr. Cobden on the Duke of Wellington and the Horse Guards.—“}y is 
true that your money is shamefully mi ied, and very much in conge. 

uenee of your having had at the head of departments men of whom the 

inglish don’t like to speak even the trath. We have men who, unless Na. 
ture has revoked her eternal laws in their ieular eases, must be physically 
as well as mentally incapable of doing their work, owing to their great age 
Instead of masculine energy at the head of our warlike departments, ang 
that intelligence that looks for improvements tending to economy, we have q 
childlike tremour and alarm constantly spreading from the Horse Guar 
where we should have our strongest assurance of protection. After making 
this monstrous outlay, instead of having some security against alarms, we 
have from the heads of our warlike departments this outery of danger, which 
only ought to have proceeded from the females and the children.” 

On Mr. Anderson's Marine Militia Scheme.—“ It has this recommenda. 
tion, that these are not vessels that can afterwards be used aggressively ; 
they are all used for purposes of commerce ; they cannot be used for the pur- 

oses of oppressing your own people ; and the plan will not tend to demoral. 
ize your young men. If you want more defences, call out the Sea Militia; 
there it is at your hand. And if ten or fifteen thousand ragamuftins should 
think of landing on our shores, adopt the plan of Mr. Anderson, which sup- 
plies _— graceful excuse to the Government for withdrawing their Mijj- 
tia Bill.” 

On Militia Substitutes.—“ If this Militia Bill should pass, a thousand or 
two thousand men might be required in Marylebone; and shall we be able 
I fear we shall not be able to find the men 
who sell themselves for 4/. a head when they are wanting: 4/. is just the 
charge for a steerage-passage to America. (Laughter.) I do not go into 
that question, because I see you all agree at once that the thing will not 
work. The Government will soon find that the men who sell themselves for 
4/. a head are not worth the purchase-money.” 

Mr. Cobden on French Freedom.—“ We were ready to denounce the 
conduct of those countries of Europe who violate national and fundamental 
laws to coerce their neighbours into any form of government. have tra- 
velled much in France ; I know many of the people ; and I am struck, I con- 
fess, with astonishment at what has taken place there. France in our point 
of view, and in the view, I believe, of the Americans, has abdicated her posi- 
tion as a free country. But—I say it with regret—if 38,000,000 of people 
acquiesce, it shows there is something I am not a competent judge of ; and I 
treat the existing state of things with respect, as I cannot understand it. 
Different countries have different views of what constitutes freedom. There 
are things which we tolerate in this country, and which the French would 
not tolerate. Such is our territorial system of large properties perpetuated 
in certain families. If there were to be enacted in France a law of entail, 


If, therefore, they allow us to follow our own ways, let them have theirs.’ 


The internecine war among the booksellers, on their system of trade, 
has come to a crisis. The Committee of the London Booksellers Associa- 
tion, at a meeting on the 8th instant, had resolved to seek a conference 
with those members of the trade who act as “ undersellers”’ in defiance of 
the Association, before Lord Campbell, Lord Granville, Mr. Grote, Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, Sir Page Wood, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Reverend 


| Canon Wordsworth, with the purpose of deciding whether the Booksellers 


Association should be carried on under its present regulations or not. 
They resolved that the decision of Lord Campbell and the other literary 
gentlemen should be binding on them; and agreed, if the decision were 
adverse, to convene the trade and resign their functions. The proposal 
being submitted to Lord Campbell, he said he would gladly give his ser- 
vices; and he communicated with the gentlemen named. Accordingly, 
a body of gentlemen, consisting of the leading publishers and booksellers 
in London, the English provinces, and Scotland, presented themselves at 


| Stratheden House on Wednesday ; and were received by Lord Campbell, 


Mr. Grote, and Dean Milman. ‘The other gentlemen had been unable to 
attend—Lord Granville was ill. Lord Campbell stated that he had re- 
ceived letters from Mr. Chapman, and from Messrs. Bickers and Bush. 
Mr. Chapman complained that the time given for the appointment had 
been too short. Messrs. Bickers and Bush simply said they felt that 
compromise was impossible ; that the inevitable tendency of the age is to 
open and unlimited free trade ; and that no other arrangement would or 
could be final. Lord Campbell said, he and Dr. Milman and Mr. Grote 
would be glad to hear all the facts and arguments that the gentlemen pre- 
sent had to state. The booksellers then set forth their case; Mr. William 
Longman taking the lead, and being followed by Mr. Murray, Mr. Doug- 
las of Edinburgh, Mr. Dalton, Mr. Taylor from Mr. Hatchard’s, Mr. Sims 
of Manchester, Mr. Beilby of Birmingham, Mr. Parker of Oxford, Mr. 
Pickering, Mr. Henry Bohn, Mr. Seeley, Mr. Miles, and Mr. Sampson 
Low, the Secretary of the London Association. 

The arguments and facts which they advanced, of greatest novelty, had 
relation to the peculiar nature of the bookselling trade, which, as Mr. 
Longman said, makes Free-trade principles inapplicable to it ; to the par- 
ticular rate of profit in the trade, about which the public has been misled ; 
and to the state of feeling in the provincial booksellers. It was argued, 
that in the book-trade peculiar power of identifying the article bought and 
sold—as every book has its name, and that book alone can be given to the 
buyer who asks for it—gives the public the advantage that the price can 
be uniform, and that the wholesale booksellers can keep up the supply at 
that uniform price all over the country: that this advantage will be lost 
if underselling become the rule ; and it will ensue, as happens in Paris, 
where there are no wholesale booksellers, that if you want twenty books 
you must go to as many booksellers for them, and you must give a dif- 
ferent price in every strect. Also it follows from the uniform price, that 
the bookseller’s profit is known to all the public ; and that fact in itselfis 
a foundation for a greater competition than exists in any other trade. Ii 
a publisher or bookseller advertises a reduction, the public know whether 
it is carried out by him and by the others, because the common allow- 
ances of the trade and the margin of profit are known: but any other 
tradesman may pretend to be selling cheap, while he is in fact selling 
dear, for the public knows nothing of his trade allowances, or of his profits. 
It was stated to be untrue that the combination of the booksellers against 
“undersellers ” is peculiar to bookselling ; it is common in other trades. 
Messrs. Strutt and Evans of Derby will only sell their peculiar and 
valuable thread to those who undertake under a fine not to sell be- 
low certain prices; Mr. Cobden, when in business, did the same 
with his printed cottons; Mr. Bright now does the same with 
his carpets; the rule is observed in the oil-trade ; and barristers and phy- 
sicians observe it in reference to their fees. With respect to profit, it is not 
true that the average rate is 33 per cent; the rate is never larger than 24 
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cent unless there is speculation in the bargain; and in fact, for the 
ure business of retailing, the average rate is below that of any other re- 
Pil businesses. Other trades reap 40, 50, 60, 100, and even more than 
100 per cent. The average profits of those houses in London which act 
simply 9s wholesale booksellers, between the London publishers and the 
country retailers, independently of profits on trade-copyrights, &c., are only 


about 4 per cent. The booksellers of London number about 1200, and | 


not more than a dozen of these are undersellers. The country booksellers 
are almost unanimous on the question. The sweeping away of the pre- 
gent system “ would concentrate the retail trade in the hands of a few 
large monopolist retailers, who would undersell the rest, to the injury of 


literature, the inconvenience of the public, and the ruin of hundreds of | 


booksellers, from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s House.” 

Lord Campbell said, the arguments were most able and profitable, but he 
must hear the other side: he and the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr, Grote, 
and perhaps some of the other referees named, would be prepared to hear 
the statements advanced by the other side, between the 16th and 21st of 
May. 


The promoters of the agitation for retaining the Crystal Palace have 
found much embarrassment from the objection that “ the demonstrations 
are promoted for the benefit of the contractors.” Sir Joseph Paxton wrote 
to Messrs. Fox and Henderson, acquainting them with this source of 
embarrassment ; and they answered him, that they had, before the receipt 
of his letter, taken steps to obviate objections on the score referred to, by 

ying the money received on Saturday week into Messrs. Glyn’s bank, 
“to a separate account, subject to the committee's claims for expenses, the 
appropriation of the balance remaining undecided upon until the fate of 
the building is determined.” 

But a heavy official hand was interposed on Wednesday. On that day 
the Committee for the Preservation of the building received copies of a 
correspondence between the Commission of Works and Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson, which has resulted in the definitive resolution of the con- 
tractors to stop any further promenades on Saturday, and even to close the 
building to the public altogether. The Commission had written through 
their Secretary, referring to former monitions and remonstrances— 

“ The Chief Commissioner, however, regrets to find that, notwithstand- 
ing the intimations thus conveyed to you, the building has been used by you 
for the purpose of public promenades and concerts; that you have taken 
money for admission thereto; that by means of advertisements in the pub- 


lic papers, and otherwise, you have induced a concourse of persons to as- | 


semble in the building, in the Park, and in the neighbouring thoroughfares ; 
and that such assemblages have been injurious to the Park, detrimental to 
the property in its immediate neighbourhood, and otherwise prejudicial to 
the peace and quiet of the vicinity.” 

Lowe. Fox and Ienderson were therefore informed, that if they per- 
sisted in applying the building to “its present objectionable uses,”’ or to 
“any other purpose than those specifically mentioned in the Royal war- 
rant,” application would be made to “a court of competent jurisdiction ” 
to restrain them—in other words, they would be put in Chancery. The 


contractors instantly issued an advertisement, stating that, “in conse- | 


uence of a communication from the Office of Woods and Forests, the 
hibition building could no longer be thrown open to the public by the 
contractors”; and they respectfully informed the Commission, that, 
“ with a view to prevent disturbance,” they proposed toallow the entrance 
of persons who in ignorance of the notice would present themselves for ad- 
mission next day—Thursday ; but that after Thursday they would close 
the doors finally. Thesp arrangements were carried out. 

Mr. Francis Fuller has intimated to Messrs. Fox and Henderson, that 
he is prepared, on behalf of clients, to purchase the Crystal Palace for 
70,000/., and for public use, [on some other site, we suppose,] as a win- 
ter garden, Xe, 


A ballot at the India-house was taken on Wednesday for the election 
of six Directors, in room of six gentlemen who retired by rotation—name- 
ly, Mr. Henry Alexander, Lieutenant-General James Caulfeild, C.B., the 
Honourable William Henry Leslie Melville, Major James Oliphant, Mr. 
Henry Thoby Prinsep, and Mr. John Shepherd. The following gentle- 
men were duly elected—Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, Mr. Russell 
Ellice, Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., Mr. Ross Donnelly Mangles, M.P., 
Mr, John Masterman, M.P., and Major John Arthur Moore. 








The public have been shocked and afflicted by the details of a tragedy 
perpetrated in Lambeth last prj f morning : a son killed his mother, and 
ae his act by cutting off her head! The circumstances are revolting, 

ut it is possible that the mental state of the matricide should inspire pity 
and melancholy, rather than call for vengeance. 

The poor woman who has been killed was Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, a 
widow, of about the age of forty-four, who resided in the house No. 1 Dur- 
ham Place, Kennington Road, facing Bethlem Hospital for lunatics. The 
son who killed her was Thomas Cathie Wheeler, twenty-eight years of age ; 
a young man who has been well educated and was a good linguist, who once 


filled a well-paid situation in the Brazils under a mercantile firm, but who | 


has been contined in a lunatic asylum twice, and latterly has been unable to 
do anything at all for his own living. His mother was fondly attached to 
him, and wholly supported him. The landlord of poor Mrs. Wheeler was Mr. 
Toms, a carpet-bag manufacturer, who occupied the ground-floor of the house 
in which she lived; and in a floor above that occupied by her lodged Eliza 
Phillips, who has known her for nearly thirty years. 


The narrative of the murder was given by the witnesses and by the perpetra- | 


tor himself, in the examination before Mr. Norton the Lambeth Magistrate, 
on Saturday and Wednesday. 

_— Phillips, who was down-stairs on Saturday morning, raised the first 
alarm. 

The Witness—‘ About half-past eleven ora quarter to twelve this morning, I 
heard a scuffling noise, and then as if sometining had fallen heavily. I immediately 
ran up-stairs, calling ‘Mrs. Wheeler.’ I tapped hurriedly at the door, but got 
no answer. I tapped more loudly at the door, and said, ‘ Mrs. Wheeler’; and then 
the prisoner partly opened the door, perhaps about a foot, but not enough to admit 
of any one going in. The prisoner had something in his hand. It was in his right 


hand, but I could not see what it was. I think from the position of his hand he wished | 


to hide it from me. He stood with his right hand down. He stood sideways at the 
door. Ile then hastily closed the door in my face.” 

The Prisoner—** That is true.” 

The Witness—*t Yes, he did; and I ran down-stairs to my landlord and his wife ; 
for I was fearful there was something the matter, and I told them of it at once. 
They then listened on the stairs, and while they were listening they heard him coming 
down stairs.” 

The Prisoner—* I left the house directly.” 

_ The Witness—‘* When we heard him coming down stairs, the landlady called us 
into the parlour, for fear of meeting him. When he went out and shut the door, the 
lindlady instantly went up-sta‘rs.” 





| Mr. Norton (to the prisoner)—‘ Do you wish to ask the witness any question ?” 
The Prisoner—* The fact is, that she has threatened to send me to the workhouse 
| for a great length of time; and she said she would have me dragged away, and I 
suppose they cannot drag people away in the most gentle manner.” 

Mr. Norton—"* Do you wish to ask the witness any question ?” 

The Prisoner—* All she has said is true.” 

The Witness—“ He has been at the Asylum at Wandsworth for some time.” 
| The Prisoner—* It is exactly twelve months since I left. 
| Mrs. Elizabeth Toms, the landlady, stated that she ran up-stairs, found 

Mrs. Wheeler on the floor, saw blood, ran down-stairs, and sent persons for a 
| doctor and in pursuit of the pe She added—* Ever since 1 have been 

in the house, I have observed something irregular in his manner. Lately I 
observed that he was getting worse. When he had his fits on him, he looked 
very pale and ill,” The Prisoner—‘ All without liberty: she was bagged ; 
I was worried.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, surgeon, stated that when he came into the room the 
body of the deceased was still warm: on the table, which was spread with a 
cloth for dinner, was the poor woman's head. On the floor was a pillow 
bearing marks as if a person had knelt on it to be,unstained by the blood on 
the floor. 

The Magistrate—“ Have you anything to ask this gentleman?” 

The Prisoner—* I have nothing to ask. I should like the window to be left open 
while the corpse is in the room. IJ didn’t think of that before. It is the last request, 
perhaps, I shall make.” 

Mr. ‘Toms stated that he followed and overtook the prisoner, and gave him 
into the custody of Policeman Lockyer. 

Policeman Lockyer described what passed after the arrest. 

The Witness—*I said to him, he must consider himself in my custody, and go 
with me to the station. He said, ‘They have not let me go far: I have been tor- 
mented for four or five years by them.’ I said, ‘Do you mean to say that you have 
killed your mother?’ and he said, ‘I have; I am sorry for it.’ I said, ‘ How came 
you todo it!’ * Well,’ he said, ‘I have been tormented for four or five years.’ I 
asked him how he did it; and he said, * She was coming in at the door, and I knocked 
her.down with the flat-iron, and I found that that was not sufficient, and I then took 
the carving-knife. She was very tough, and I then struck her head off with the 
hatchet.’ At the station-house I found a knife in his coat pocket, and I asked him 
what he was going to do with it, and he said, ‘ That was for myself.’ I understood 
that he was going to cut his own throat. He said, ‘ You will find a letter on the 
table, and take particular care of it. That was before he said anything about the 
knife. On going to the house, I found several letters on the table, but I have not 
had time to read them yet. I searched for the flat-iron, and found it in a bundle of 
clothes lying by the side of the body. There is blood on the iron.” 

The Prisoner—* I spoke more respectfully than the man has stated. I did not 
make a bravado of it. I spoke sorrowfully, did I not?” 

The Policeman —* Yes, you did.” 

The Magistrate—‘'1 have already more than once cautioned you as to what you 
say.” 

The Prisoner—*‘ I am quite prepared to go to the scaffold, 1 struck her with the 
flat iron, and blood must have blood; but I did not bravado about it.” 

Mr. Toms, the landlord, further deposed as follows— 

“ At times he is rational, but at other times he is not. I think he must have 
listened when his mother was talking about removing him, and I think that was the 
cause of it all. He frequently talked to himself.” 

The Prisoner—** I have been in the habit of talking to myself.” 

The Witness—* His mother was a beautiful woman, and stood five feet ten inches 
| or five feeteleven inches high. She was always very kind to him. When he has been 
very bad she has threatened to put himaway. He has been in Bedlam eleven months, 
and seven months in an asylum at Wandsworth. le has been in Brazil, and had 
a sun-stroke as he was crossing the Line. He had a salary of 300/. a year, and he 
can speak three or four different languages.” 

Eliza Phillips added this statement— 

“ 1 saw him go out as if on an errand, and heard him return. As he went up-stairs, 
he talked to himself : that was usual with him, but he talked then louder than usual. 
Mrs. Wheeler had come into my room at about half-past or a quarter-past ten; and 
said she was so much frightened of him that she would send him away on Monday, 
| as she could not bear it any longer; and that she had an idea last night to send to 
the workhouse that he might be taken there. She asked me if my little boy would 
carry a letter to the post-office for her; and I said he would, She said the letter 
was for her daughter, who was at Tunbridge Wells. She told me that the prisoner 
had been standing with a flat-iron in his hand in the morning, and was muttering 
something that was most awful.” 

At the reéxamination, on Wednesday, the prisoner was generally tran- 
quil, but at times his behaviour gave indications of his unhappy state. It 
became still more evident that it had been known for a long time that the 
| prisoner’s mind was affected, and that latterly he was dangerous. A letter 

from Hertford stated that he was in custody there in August last, for threaten- 

ing to shoot a person on the high-road. Mr. John Cathie, his unele, gave 
evidence at great length. The mother seems to have been too indulgent to 
her son: he escaped from Wandsworth Asylum, and though she was warned 
that he was still insane, she allowed him to remain at home. On Tuesday 
sennight, the young man went to his uncle’s at Dalston, and behaved so 
strangely that Mr. Cathie remarked to his wife, ‘ Poor Tom Wheeler is very 
bad: I’m sure something fearful will happen.”” He warned his sister; and 
| she promised to have her son confined immediately. He had never attacked 
| any one before: he was “an exceedingly mild young man—had not the 
| heart to kill a mouse.” He had twice enlisted in the army; and on the last 
occasion had been immediately discharged as untit for service. The prisoncr 
was then asked in the usual form, by the Chief Clerk, whether he had any- 
thing to say? Prisoner (starting up suddenly)—‘* No; I have nothing 
further to say at present.’’ Mr. Cathie stated, that he had been informed 
by the Coroner that in such an evident case of lunacy the Magistrate had 
| power to commit the prisoner at once to close custody, without the painful 
exposure of a public trial. If possible, it would be most desirable that such 
a course should be taken. Mr. Norton said he was not aware that he had 
such power, but he would look into the act. The prisoner was then com- 
mitted for trial. 


An inquest on the two children and father found dead in the pond at 
Putney on Friday was held on Tuesday. The waterman who'drew the 
bodies from the water described how they were tied. The two children were 
tied face to face by stout cord, which left them a foot apart; they were not 
blindfolded; and there was no mark of any violence on them. The father 
| had his arms and feet bound together by willow withs tightly twisted, but in 
such a manner as he could have done it himself. It proved that he was Mr. 
Spankhurst, a master basket-maker of Barking. He left home on Wednes- 
day, in anger with his wife. But as he had done so before, taking the boys 
with him for a day or two, she hoped they would again return safely. 
He wished to take his little daughter with the boys; but his wife sent word 
to the teacher of the school, not to let the little girl go with her father; and 
| so the third innocent eseaped. On Thursday morning Mrs. Spankhurst re- 
) ceived this note from her husband— * April 7. 

“ By the time you receive this, me and my boys will be locked in the arms of 
death ; and I am very unhappy that my girl is not with us. You have to thank your 
own temper towards me, and i made up my mind on my pillow this morning what I 
should do, before I started ; but I have little comments to make, but your temper has 
| been that to me that it has played on my mind for some time, but it finished before 
| this time ; and I hope that my girl will grow and be a good girl, and I should have 
| been happy to have had her with us; and I hope that you will govern your temper 
for the future. You have no one to thank but yourself for this, and I hope that you 
| will do well. God bless you both for ever. Amen. N. 8.” 

Following up the clue of the post-mark, the poor woman put the police at 
Chelsea on the search; but nothing was discovered by them till the Friday, 
when the dead bodies were found accidentally by other persons in the pond 
at Putney. At the inquest, the apprentice of Mr. Spankhurst stated facts 
which showed that his master had been in a desponding state of mind for 
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some time, and which quite exonerated his master’s wife from the unkind 
eharges against her in the melancholy letter. The Jury returned this ver- 
dict— F ‘ial 

“That the two boys, Nathaniel Joseph Spankhurst and William Spankhurst, 
were wilfully murdered by their father, Nathaniel John Spankhurst ; who afterwards 
committed suicide by drowning while in a fit of temporary insanity.” 


















































































































At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday, Gerber, Wagner, and Kessler, 
who were convicted of the cunningly-devised attempt to utter a forged check 
on the London and Westminster Bank, were brought up for sentence. Dis- 
closures had been expected from them of an extended scheme of forgery, but 
they had made none. The sentences were transportation for ten years. 
A great scoundrel met his deserts. Norton Bateman, a young “ law- 
stationer,”” was tried for defrauding Jane Gilbert of 10s. 6¢. Bateman had 
been confined in Newgate for a ag a lenient sentence having been 
assed upon him. When he came out, he went to the woman, whose hus- 
od was in prison, and by means of a trumped-up story of sending com- 
forts into the gaol for Gilbert, defrauded the poor woman of 4s. and 6s. 67. 
The Recorder mentioned that it was known that Bateman while in Newgate 


tle money. Sentence, transportation for ten years. 

John Keene, the man who was convicted of murdering his wife’s child by 
throwing it down a well near Guildford, was hanged on Tuesday, at Horsemon- 
ger Lane Gaol. A large mob witnessed the execution. Numbers of ruffians 
bivouacked on the ground during the previous night ; many of whom got 
drunk and riotous, so that the police had to remove them. Keene was exe- 
cuted in his ordinary dress—corduroy trousers and a smock frock. He im- 
patiently resisted the good offices of the priest, was perfectly cool, and pro- 
tested his innocence to the last—his wife, he pretended, was the guilty one. 


Eliza Hunt, who was formerly an inmate of St. Luke’s Hospital, and who 
has again become insane, has been arrested at night in front of Buckingham 
Palace, exclaiming that she wanted the Queen's life, and would have it. 
She had a large knife concealed in her_bosom. The Bow Street Magistrate 
provided for her safe custody. 

Mr. Dunford, a printer and news-agent at Notting Hill, has applied to the 
Hammersmith Magistrate to restrain Mr. Feargus O'Connor, om he be- 
lieves to be insane. He grounded his application on the extraordinary be- 
haviour of the Member for Nottingham, when he called at his shop about a 
month ago: he had previously conducted himself in a strange way. Mr. 
Beadon said he could not interfere, as he is not a Commissioner of Lunacy ; 
and if the matter took the shape of a charge of assault, the applicant should 
have appeared directly after Mr. O'Connor misbehaved.” 

William Tush, a pocket-book-maker, has been held to bail by the South- 
wark Magistrate, for stealing a cash-box, the property of Mr. Cross, a broker. 
He was paying his addresses to Mrs. Cross’s sister; and it is said that he 
took advantage of an opportunity when he was left with only the servant in 
the house to run off with the cash-box : there was no money in it. The box 
and the memorandums it contained were returned to the owner through the 
Parcels Delivery Company. 

Ferdinand Bock, a powerful German, has been apprehended after attempt- 
ing to roba shop, through the resolution of Mrs. Knight, who is described 
as a “ delicate-looking’’ woman. Bock had broken into the shop of Mr. 
Heirons, in Leadenhall Street; Mrs. Knight, wife of a policeman, is 
housekeeper to the premises; she heard a noise at night, and detected Bock 
as he came out of the shop heavily laden with plunder; she grappled with 
him ; he tried to escape with his load, but was compelled to saivenich it 
before he could shake her off. Having liberated himself from her, he ran 
into the street ; but she pursued him, and raised an alarm, and he was chased 
and arrested. 

At Clerkenwell Police Office, on Monday, an incorrigible young girl was 
brought before the Magistrate. Sophia Wensley, twelve years old, and 
pretty-looking, was charged with stealing a shilling from a little girl in the 
street. She was well “‘known”’ tothe Police, having been in custody last 
week. The father, a respectable-looking man, a painter in Somers Town, 
was deeply affected : he said that the girl had received both from himself and 
her mother the best advice and instruction, but she had a natural propensity 
or bad habits and pilfering. They had sent her to school; but she would 
play truant, and stop away from home for weeks together; and she had 
robbed no fewer than fifty children within a short time. Although there 
was every comfort for her at home, she would wander about, sleeping on the 
steps of doors and in carts, and living on nothing but plunder. After she 
was discharged from this court on Thursday last, he locked her in an apart- 
ment, where he kept her without her shoes; but she contrived to escape, 
and he neither saw nor heard anything of her until he received information 
that she was locked up on a charge of robbery. He had five other children, 
who, he was afraid, might be contaminated by such a bad example; and he 
entreated Mr. Corrie to do something with tony in order to save her from 
utter destruction if possible. Mr. Corrie—‘ The best thing Ican do will be to 
send her to prison for a very longtime, when she will be properly instructed 
and attended to. Ishall commit her to prison, with hard labour, for three 
mouths; and at the expiration of that term her father can receive her back 
again.”’ The prisoner listened to the whole of the proceedings in a hardened 
manner, whilst her parents left the court in tears. 

Annabella Bowra, a little girl of ten, has been charged at Guildhall Police 
Office with very mischievous conduct. While two ladies were looking at a 
shop-window in St. Paul’s Churchyard, pieces were cut out of the shawl of 
one and the mantle of the other: the girl was pointed out by a passenger as 
she was running away, with a pair of scissors in her hand. She cast the 
blame on her cousin, a girl of fifteen ; who threw away a paper of fragments 
of ladies’ dresses when Annabella was seized. The girls are respectably con- 
nected : Annabella’s father had to pay a penalty of 3/. for her. 


The Police at St. Pancras have orders to stop street-selling after a certain 
hour on Sunday morning: last Sunday, an officer ordered a poor woman who 
was vending oranges within prohibited hours to ‘‘ move on”; in attempting 
to cross the New Road, the woman dropped some of her fruit ; as she stooped 
to recover it, she was knocked down by a cab, which passed over her head, 
and she died almost instantly. The cab-driver was taken into custody; but 
as it was evident that he had not been in fault, the Clerkenwell Magistrate 
discharged him. 

Four men of the Fourth Light Dragoons hired a boat at Isleworth on 
Sunday afternoon, a waterman accompanying them. While in deep water, 


capsized, and all were plunged into the stream. 
two soldiers were past recovery. 
died of the shock, 

Very early on Tuesday morning, there was an extensive fire in Tottenham 
Court Read. It originated in a large warehouse belonging to Mr. Mug- 
9 yy “, a corn-dealer ; this building was consumed, and numbers of sur- 
oma Hg houses were much damaged. 
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i When they were taken out 
A girl who was to have married one of them 





had concocted a scheme to waylay and rob an Irishman who had saved a lit- | 


one of the soldiers (they had been drinking) began to rock the boat, which | 
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The election for Harwich was a very quiet affair. Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
the new Solicitor-General, was chosen without any show of Opposition, 
and was returned Member. All contest, and even all excitement, Was 
“reserved for the general election.” But Sir Fitzroy gave the electors 
the benefit of a long speech, the manner and matter of which were 
markable. The quasi-disfranchisement of Harwich, by the delay jp 
issuing a writ for a new election during so many months, was a main 
topic. The wrongs of the borough were pictured with an advocate’s 
warmth, and quite from the “ injured innocence”’ point of view. 

Mr. Prinsep was unseated “ on grounds which left his character—and what 
is yet more important to yourselves, left oy character—wholly without 
or blemish.” Could it be credible that the borough had been so unconstity. 
tionally deprived of its privileges, “‘after there had been one election, a ge. 
cond election, and then a third election, upon which no imputation could 
be thrown—when amongst your worst enemies—and you have enemies, and 
let me say jealous and watchful enemies, so that it behoves you to beware— 
not a syllable could be uttered, not a breath could be breathed against the 
your conduct during three successive contested 





| purity and the legality of 
elections for this borough ? ; 

Then the electors were given some very fresh facts against Free-trade; 
prefaced, however, by a distinct adherence to the principle of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Tariff amendments. The preliminary admission of the principle 
was thus worded— 

“Let me not be understood, in anything that falls from me, to set myself 
against the general principle of the system upon which a deceased Minister 
| introduced vast financial reforms into thiscountry. I believe that that prin. 
| ciple was a right and just principle. It was that of the equalization, the 
| fair, well-proportioned, equalization of the burdens of import-duties as well 
| as of taxation in general, as diffused over all classes of the people, whether 
agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial.” 

The original facts in contravention of the principle were these— 

“ Well, then, is it the labouring classes who have derived benefit—they who, 
it is said, have obtained cheap bread? Go into the villages of your counties, 
and see if you do not find almost countless multitudes of labourers, who after 
working until their bones and sinews ache, are obliged to choose between half- 
-starvation and the union workhouse. (JJarks of dissent.) Such is the case, 
at all events, in many places; and I deplore itas the effect of the changes 
that have recently taken place in our commercial legi-lation. It was but a 
few days ago that we heard the question discussed whether there was not an 
increase in the importation of corn to the amount of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
quarters per annum. It is quite true, though the amount has been often and 
often exaggerated, that in the year 1850 we imported fully 3,000,000 quar- 
ters of corn more than we did in 1846; but does it necessarily follow that 
the people, the great bulk of the community, have eaten a quantity of bread 
the produce of those 3,000,000 quarters of corn over and above the quantity 
they had to eat before? I deny that such is the fact, and I will prove it in 
one moment by reference to undoubted returns, forming a part of the statis- 
tical literature of the country. It is true that 3,000,000 quarters of corn 
have been imported more than were imported in 1846; but it is equally true 
that the growth of corn in this country has fallen off by more than a cor- 
responding amount as compared with 1846, and that the quantity grown and 
sold for the benefit of the agriculturists of this country in 1846 exceeded by 
more than 3,000,000 quarters the quantity grown in 1850. I again say, 
without entering into details, that I ean prove this by reference to un- 
doubted returns made to both Houses of Parliament.” 

In the course of the week, it has turned out that the whole affair was 
but a temporery one. Sir Fitzroy Kelly is already a candidate for East 
Suffolk, in the room of Lord Rendlesham, deceased. 

Mr. Adderley has published a long address to his constituents of North 
Staffordshire. 

On the question of Protection, he repeats emphatically the avowal he made 
two or three months ago at Burton. * Whatever other modes there may be 
| for the adjustment of taxation,’ he says, “at all events, until the nation 
changes its mind on the subject and ceases to retain its present repugnance 
to protective duties, I for one will not seck that kind of boon to a suifering 
class of the community, which would only more deeply injure them.” 

He thinks ‘* the national feeling is already amply tested’ upon this ques- 
tion. ‘ The very repetition of the question, after such unmistakeable ma- 
nifestation of strong repugnance, would only excite a bitter and unprofitable 
strife, during which the agricultural party would have to reduce its claims 
to their minimum, while incurring the odium attaching to those claims to 
their very maximum ; and the claim itself, so imperfectly conceded as to do 
them little good, could not long be retained, though accepted at the sacrifice 
of all other and more attainable demands, and excluding the last chance of a 
fair redress.”’ 

On the subject of Colonization, he tells his constituents, that the value of 
his labours has been acknowledged by the tender of office—‘‘ I may mention to 
zeny with a pride in which you will share, that my attention to that subject 

as been recognized by Lord Derby, in his offer to me of the Secretaryship 
of the Board of Control in his Government; an offer which I declined, be- 
cause I thought that I could prosecute my former labours more efliciently 
out of office, while I could afford him cquaily effectual independent support.” 

The religious endowment of the Roman Catholics he dismisses thus—‘'I 
was willing, while the Roman Catholic body acted the part of good subjects, 
that they should enjoy their share of national revenues: now that they have 
allowed foreign intrigue to mix and tamper with their allegiance, I am for 
withholding from them the means which they have unfairly used, and I 
would take all care to guard the religion of this Protestant country alike from 
their overt pretensions and from their insidious influence.”’ 

On the broader topics of general politics, Mr. Adderley envelopes himself in 
a loose though somewhat skilfully folded mantle of Conservatism. ‘In a 
free country like this, I bow to the wishes of the community, as I have just 
expressed a readiness to do in one great instance; but I will never consent 
to any tampering with the institutions of the land, to pander to popular ca- 
price, or to indulge in theoretic experiments, or to trade in the rise and fall 
of excited expectations.” 

The address concludes with this frank and manly sentence—“ If any con- 
siderable number of my old supporters should express dissatisfaction with this 
statement, I am the last man to be ambitious of serving my own party with- 
out their entire confidence, or of gaining temporary support for a special 
purpose from the opposite party, with whose general principles I disagree.” 

At Sunderland, Mr. Hudson appeared before the electors on Tuesday, 
as a “reformed character” ; to thank Sunderland for having stood by him 
“when all seemed to have forsaken him,’ and to confess that he has 
given up Protection, and is prepared to give the people an extension of 
| the franchise. The ci-devant Railway King met the electors in the Com- 
mission Rooms; and the portion of his speech in which he gave up the 
Corn-laws is reported at some length. 

Looking back to the first speech he delivered in Sunderland, seven years 
ago, they would find that the position assumed by him then was, that if he 
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were about to give a constitution to a new country, the Corn-laws would not 
be a part of it: but this country was in an exceptional ition, and he 
thought it out of all reason that the landed interest should bear such heavy 
purdens, while a fundholder could live in a garret yet be in receipt of 
000/. a year; this —e he had restated in the House of Commons, and 
reiterated in a private letter to the late lamented statesman Sir Robert Peel. 
is was his case in 1845. He then looked forward to the Corn-laws being 
aled. He had now nothing to eat up; yet, while holding the highest 
opinion of the late Sir Robert Peel, than whom a more conscientious man 
never lived, he could not but see that he had inflicted great misery upon 
jmportant interests in this country by the hasty manner in which those laws 
were repealed. He was of opinion that the great measure passed by that 
statesman was in peril in 1847, but for the wonderful discovery of gold in 
that year, Which not only prevented a drain upon the banks, but had given a 
higher price to land. They had been told that Free-trade had produced un- 
ented prosperity in this country; was it so in Sunderland? (Loud 
cries of “ Yes, yes! ” with some cries of “ No!” from the table where Mr. 
Hudson's supporters stood, Sollowed by cheers for Free-trade.) Were not 
shipwrights’ wages 6s. per day in 1844 and 1845, and were they not now 4s. 
day? (Loud criesof * No!”) He understood that was the fact. (** No /” 
and hisses.) Well, be that as it may, no one would oppose a repeal of the 
resent Corn-laws more than their humble servant. Proud cheers; in the 
midst of wh ich an aged shipowner of the name of Russier caused great con- 
fusion by shaking his stick at Mr. Hudson, and exclaiming he was a traitor.) 
“He went on to say, he would lend his best assistance towards an equaliza- 
tion of the burdens upon land, and proceeded to discuss the vexed question 
of the Navigation-laws. He did not consider these laws could be reimposed ; 
but thought that burdens, such as light-dues and the duty on timber, should 
be removed from the shipping interest. Though in politics, as in business, 
he thought the less change the better, yet he was favourable to an extension 
of the suffrage—how far he did not say. He considered the ballot un-Eng- 
lish. He would support a measure of national education bused on the Bible ; 
would vote for an equitable settlement of Church-rates, but would not trust 
the venerable Establishment to the Voluntary system ; and was unfavourable 
to a repeal of the Maynooth grant. 


Among other specialties of the election movements, is one which we re- 
ceive in a broad-sheet from Gateshead, showing that the worthy Liberal 


from infancy, stated that he had never known him to be capable of any act 
requiring the exercise of reason and sagacity; the affliction originated from 
inflammation of the brain in infancy. As it was not necessary to fix a very 
early period as the date of lunacy, 1846 was assumed. ° 


The Provincial chronicle of the week, like the Metropolitan, has its chap- 
ter of horrors. 

_Daws, a gardener to Mr. Ayre, of Castle Rising, near Lynn, has murdered 
his wife and daughter and drowned himself. It had been noted of late that 
he seemed to be in a state of mental depression. Early on Saturday morn- 
ing, his body was found in a shallow stream not far from his cottage: there 
was a slight wound in the throat. When people went to break the news to 
the wife, they could obtain no answer from within the house: the door was 
forced, and it was found that both mother and daughter had been murdered. 
Their bodies were in a bedroom; the woman’s throat was cut, and the 
daughter's head almost separated from the body: the room bore marks of a 
desperate struggle. It is surmised that Daws attacked his wife while she 
was in bed; that the noise awoke the daughter—a girl of seven years old— 
who ran to the mother and clung to her, and then the murderer destroyed 
both. The only explanation of the butchery was that Daws acted from an 
insane impulse; and a Coroner’s Jury having heard evidence proving that 
he had formerly exhibited signs of madness, returned a verdict of * Tempo- 
rary insanity ’’ in his case, 

Another tragedy was enacted on Saturday in the same county, at Out- 
well, ten miles from Lynn. James Pearce and William Day, two boys about 
twelve years of age, were “ crow-scaring”’ in a field at Outwell Fen; Pearce 
having a gun to fire off occasionally at the birds, with a little powder and 
wadding only. The two boys quarrelled; Pearce was struck in the eye; 
and he fired the gun at Day, so close to him that the wadding was driven 
into his brain, and he died in a few minutes. Day was missed on the Satur- 
day ; his brother hunted for him all night; and at last, on Sunday morning, 
found his body buried in a dry ditch, and his cap underneath the ashes of a 
quitch fire, in which an attempt had been made to burn it. Pearce, when 
arrested, first said he did not kill Day, but he helped to bury him; then, 
that he did kill him; and then again, that he did not do it. At the Coro- 
ner’s inquest, his family swore that they knew nothing of the murder till 
the body was found. A Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter ’’—much 
to the chagrin of the Coroner; who said that Pearce would be tried for mur- 
der notwithstanding. After the verdict, some members of Pearce’s family 





Member, Mr. Hutt, has found one most unworthy opponent to his reélec- 
tion. Mr. Ralph Walters, a Newcastle solicitor who aspires to one of the seats 
in the House of Commons for Gateshead, endeavoured to forward his views, 
at a recent public meeting, by misrepresenting Mr. Hutt’s votes and con- 
duct in Parliament. He stated that Mr. Hutt had given votes against 
Mr. Trelawny’s motion for the abolition of Church-rates,—whereas, 
being ill, he paired off in favour of the motion; that Mr. Hutt voted for 
giving Queen Adclaide an extravagant dowager’s annuity of 100,000/.,— 
whereas he was not in Parliament at the time; that Mr. Hutt voted the 


annuities of 50,0002, to King Leopold and 20,000/. to King Ernest,— | 


whereas the grant to the first was made in 1817, and has never been the 
subject of a vote since, and the grant to the second was voted before Mr. 
Hutt was born, and all that he ever did was to refuse to violate the old 
engagement. Mr. Hutt sent his friend Captain Weatherley to ask Mr. 
Walters if the report of his speech was correct, and if so, to give him these 
lanations; when Mr. Walters, no doubt, “would at once adopt the 
only course open to a gentleman who has done unintentional wrong to 
another—that of making a frank and immediate reparation for it.” Cap- 
tain Weatherley executed his commission, and announced that he was 
happy to say that he found Mr. Walters disposed to take the proper course 


he had said he would be ready to contradict publicly his assertions if he | 


found them inaccurate ; but he had asked for a little time to examine the 
facts. Mr. Hutt readily acceded to this, but requested that Mr. Walters 


should be diligent in his investigation ; and that he should give the con- 


tradiction of the false charges in writing, as well as his apology ; for that 
“words uttered at a public meeting, even if otherwise satisfactory, may 
not be distinctly heard or fully understood by all who are present, and the 
reparation which Mr. Walters seems to meditate might consequently fall 
short of what is due to me for the injury he has done me.”’ Several 
- elapsing, Mr. Hutt felt that Mr. Walters was exceeding all reason- 
able indulgence in his time for investigating charges the real nature of 
which he might have learned in five minutes from the copy of Hansard’s 
Debates which is in the library of the Philosophical Society at Newcastle. 
On the eighth day after his note was written, Mr. Hutt repaired to the 
North ; and learned personally from Captain Weatherley, that Mr. Wal- 
ters “acknowledged he was in error as to Mr. Hutt’s vote on Mr. Tre- 
lawny’s motion, but he refused to make that admission as to his other 
charges, though he alleged nothing to establish them.” Mr. IIutt took 
“the last and painful step ’’ of making a personal appeal to Mr. Walters; 
he wrote and asked him if he persisted in his refusal to withdraw the 
charges. Mr. Walters “sent back the verbal reply, that ‘ he had given 
his answer to Captain Weatherley, and had nothing further to say.’” 
Thereupon Mr. Hutt closed the ‘disagreeable intercourse” with the 
following letter— “ Gibside, 8th April 1852, Thursday evening. 

“ Sir—As you have refused to retract the false charges which you made 
against me, after the falsehood of them had been pointed out to you, I am 
compelled to tell you that you have been guilty of wilful untruth, and that 
you are unfit society for men of veracity and honour. 

“ Yours, &c., 

“ Ralph Walters, Esq.” 

Our readers will agree with Mr. Hutt, that he had “done everything 
in his power to confront his accuser, und to test the fidelity of his asser- 
tions”; and they will also think with him, “ that after such evi- 
dence of the veracity and candour”’ of his opponent, “ his future state- 
ments will be more justly appreciated.” 


Wit Ivrr. 


An alteration having been made in the mode of paying the men at the 
colliery near Newcastle, the aggregate effect of which was to reduce the 
average rate of wages, a number of the miners struck work, and also re- 
fused to quit the houses which they inhabited as colliers. They went 
farther, attacking other men who agreed to work, and damaging their 
houses. A fierce conflict between the disaffected miners and some 
constables ensued; and eventually it was necessary to get soldiers from 
Newcastle: while these remained on the spot, the men were ejected from 
the houses. 





A Commission of Lunacy held at Kinmel has declared that William Lewis 
Baron Dinorben, of Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, has been of unsound mind 
since January 1846. The inquiry was very brief: three medical men gave 
testimony, and Lord Dinorben appeared before the Jury; there was no doubt 
of his unfortunate condition. Dr. Phillips Jones, who had attended him 


confessed that they knew of the murder on the Saturday afternoon, and that 
| one of them went out and himself buried the body out of sight. 

Mary Smith, a young woman living with her father at Burmantofts, near 
Leeds, was found drowned in the Aire: she had exhibited signs of despond- 
ency, and it is not doubted that she made away with herself. Ler brother 
James, about the same age, had also shown depression of spirits; his sister's 
suicide increased his sufferings; and a few days after he Coneet himself in 
| his father’s kitchen, 

A lunatic named Armsworth has committed suicide, near the Farnborough 
station. On Good Friday he was sent from the Union-house to walk in the 
fields for the sake of his health, a person accompanying him as a guard; 
though his quiet behaviour in the house had led to a belief that he was not 
at all disposed to suicide. When they were near the railway, an express- 
| train was seen to approach ; the lunatic darted away from his keeper, ran ow 

to the rails, and advanced to meet the train; the people in charge of the 

train tried to stop it, but there was not time, and the madman was crushed 
| todeath. The man in charge of the deceased had some impulses to try and 
a him off the rails, but his courage failed him; and probably this saved 
| 





his own life. 


As a train approached the town of Barton upon the Humber, the driver 
and guard found that the breaks would not act; the engine dashed on, and 
| plunged through the walls of the station-house. The station-master had 
| Gone alarmed by the cries of the people on the train, and he ran out of the 
office,—very fortunately, for the locomotive crushed a counter at which he 
| had been sitting. The driver and stoker leapt on to the platform, unhurt; 
but some of the passengers suffered. 





Beresford, an iron-turner of Manchester, and Mannering, a woman who 
} lived with him, his wife having fled from home, have been convicted of 
| cruelty to Beresford’s three children, The children were severely beaten; 
| one was tied to a bed-post for the night, almost naked; another was tied to 
| a piece of timber in the ceiling at night; and the third was confined ina 
| cellar. It was proved that the cruelties had been practised as a punishment 
| for very bad behaviour on the part of the children, This led to a lenient 
| sentence—four months’ imprisonment. 








| The extensive patent tallow candle factory of Messrs. Cooper at Manches- 
ter was burnt down on Tuesday night. The blaze was enormous. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant received on Monday a deputation from the Royal 
| Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, who solicited his patronage 
in phrases which referred to “the great depression of the agricultural in- 
terest.” Lord Eglinton received them cordially, and assented to their re- 
quest in a guarded written address. 

The Society held its great cattle-show at Dublin on Tuesday. At the 
dinner after the show, Lord Eglinton praised their stock, as equal in 
quality to any he had ever seen in Glasgow; and went on, in a strain of 
warm identification with Irish interests, to state definitively that it is the 
intention of the present Government to retain the office of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 








The census-returns relative to Carlow county have been published 
separately by the Census Commissioncrs, The population has fallen from 
60,558 to 50,124; and the houses have decreased one-third. 





A miserable squabble at Kilmacoo in Wicklow, near the “ Mecting of the 
Waters,” has ended in murder. Hennessy, his wife, and two sisters, had a 

dispute with a man named Atkinson, about a ee through a little garden 
| belonging to the latter. The Hennessys declared they would use it as a 
| short cut to their house; Atkinson refused the accommodation, and built a 
| wall round the ground. Hennessy’s wife began to pick down the wall, and 
| Atkinson pushed her away. Hennessy was sent for: he is a carpenter; he 
came with the square foot of a table in his hand, and with it struck Atkinson 
several times, killing him on the spot. The homicide is in gaol on the Coro- 
ner’s warrant, and his sisters have also been arrested. 

SCOTLAND. 

To the surprise of the Edinburgh constituency, Sir William Gibson 
Craig announced at the end of last week his intention “ not to solicit the 
honour of being again” their representative in Parliament. He had re- 
solved, ‘entirely from private considerations,” to retire from the distin- 
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guished position in which their favour has placed him, “and, for the | 
present at least, from public life.” On the same day that Sir William's 
address was published, the Lord Provost, Sir William Johnston, called 
a meeting of the inhabitants for Wednesday, to consider the steps advi- 
sable for securing “fit and proper persons to represent them in Parlia- 
ment.” The promptness of the Lord Provost, and his use of the plural 
number, created a notion in some quarters that the matter had been 
“arranged,” and that in the arrangement it was contemplated that Mr. 
Cowan should have the go-by, and a second candidate be putin. But 
at the mecting on Wednesday, the Lord Provost said that this was 
not meant; and a letter from Mr. Cowan was read, showing that he 





had been consulted. All the leading Liberal citizens were present and 
took part in the proceedings. A motion by Mr, Adam Black to remit the | 
selection of a Free-trade and Liberal candidate to the choice of “the ori- 
ginal Liberal Committee in conjunction with the Committee appointed at 
the last election”’ was carried. Mr. Aytoun moved an instruction to the | 
Committee, that no candidate should be brought forward “ who is not 
decided in his opinions as to the grant to Maynooth, and who is not re- 
solved, should he be returned to Parliament, to oppose every grant of 
money by the State, for the endowment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood.” On this motion Professor Dick moved as an amendment, that 
the Committee * also look out for a candidate who would oppose all en- 
dowments of religion.”” The amendment was carried by “a decided ma- 
jority.” However, it is reported that Professor Dick’s rider will be prac- 
tically disregarded by the joint Committee. 


Professor Wilson has brought to a close his distinguished public life, 
by resigning the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, which he has held for upwards of thirty years, 


One of the most consistent and independent of Scottish Whigs, the 
venerable Lord Panmure, died at Brechin Castle on Tuesday afternoon, 
in the eighty-first year of his age. ‘The event was not unexpected, as, 
besides the infirmities of age, his health had been rapidly declining for 
some time, but too surely indicating a dissolution as not far distant. It | 
is very extensively mourned in Scotland, by men of all parties. At Dun- 
dee, on Wednesday afternoon, the bells of the Steeple and the Town- 
house were tolled, the Union jack was hoisted half-mast on the tlag-statts 
of the Steeple and the Royal Arch, and many ships in the harbour paid a 
similar token of respect. The Whig-Radical Advertiser appears in deep 
mourning; and the Conservative Courier had this sincere tribute to the 
memory of a departed political opponent— 

“We cannot withhold our tribute of respect for one whose name is asso- 
ciated in this district of the country with every scheme for promoting its im- 
provement, and whose memory will be cherished as the generous landlord 
and the munificent supporter of our charitable institutions. His large 
property gave Lord Panmure paramount influence in this county. He 
sat as its representative in the House of Commons till the period of his 
elevation to the Peerage. He was a zealous and consistent Whig. He was 
associated in private friendship, as well as in public life, with Mr. Fox, 
Loid Grenville, Lord Holland, and Lord Grey. Ilis talents and intelli- 
gence fitted him for exercising political influence; but his disposition led 
him to shrink from taking a prominent part in Parliamentary business. 
Till within the last few years, his Lordship took a leading share in the 
business of the county meetings, in the management of which he had a pe- 
culiar aptitude: and it is well known that his courteous manners and kind- 
liness of disposition drew around him a circle of attached admirers and 
friends. For some time past, the infirmities of age and declining health 
have withdrawn him from public view ; but the deep-spread anxiety regard- 
ing him, manifested during his last illness, showed how much and how de- 
servedly he was esteemed.” 

Mr. Fox Maule, the eldest son of the deceased, succeeds to the title 
and the Panmure estates; and his accession to the Peerage makes a va- 
cancy in the representation of Perth, and of course removes the prospect 
of his representing Forfarshire. Lis brother, Colonel Lauderdale Maule, 
is mentioned as likely to be invited to stand for that county. 





Forvigu and Colonial. 


France.—The Monitewr published on Monday a list of thirty-nine 
Senators to whom an official dotation has been assigned by Louis Napo- 
leon. At the head of the list are ten Generals, including Baraguay 
d'Ililliers, de Castellane, d’Hautpoul, St. Arnaud, and Magnan, for 
30,000 franes a year each; and at the lower end two Admirals, Casey 
and Parseval-Deschenes, 15,000 francs each. M. Elic de Beaumont, M. 
Bineau, M. Leverrier, M. Troplong, and others, have intermediate sums. 

On Wednesday, the Moniteur registered an exercise of the powers as- 
sumed by the Usurpation a short time since over the University of 
Paris, by dismissing M. Michelet, M. Quinet, and M, Mickiewicz, from 
their Professorships. 

Not long since, the Minister of Public Instruction enjoined all the 
rectors and professors of schools and colleges to shave off every portion of 
their beards and moustaches, that they might not be confused with agi- 
tators and enemies of society; the same Minister has now directed the 
same functionaries to enjoin on professors of every grade “the greatest 
decorum in manner and decency in dress.’’ 

The titles of nobility conferred by the Government seem to slip out 

uite accidentally, without the publication of any previous official notice. 
Thus, M. Ilelie Janvier, brother of the Councillor of State who died 
lately, has published a letter, at the foot of which he adorns his signature 
with the title of Count de la Motte. It appears that this was the title 
bestowed by the Government upon the late Councillor of State, and that 
it was transferred upon his death to his brother. In a somewhat similar 
way it came casually to the knowledge of the public that M. de Camba- 
céres had been made the Duke de Cambacéres; this title haying been at- 
tached to his name in the list of Senators. 

The Court of Cassation held a solemn sitting to receive the oaths of 
allegiance to the President and the Constitution from the advocates: M. 
Martin, of Strasbourg, wrote to say that his convictions and his entire 
political life opposed his taking such an oath. 

Prince Canino has returned to Paris from Civita Vecchia. 

The estates of Neuilly and Monceaux, formerly belonging to the Orleans 
family, and confiscated to the state by the decree of January 22, were 
taken possession of by the agents of the Usurpation, on Monday. 

Germany.—There was much speculation after the death of Prince 





Schwarzenberg as to who would take his place at the head of the Minis- 


—_— 
try,—Count Buol, his successor in the Foreign department, and the par. 
ticipator in all his views of absolute policy, or some other politician of 
less extreme views. The doubt has been solved by a telegraphic message 
stating that Dr. Bach has succeeded to the Premiership. Dr. Bach wag 
one of the Radical Ministers of the Wesenberg Cabinet, after the Revoly. 
tion of March 1848; and it was he who really drew up the famous char. 
ter of the 4th of March. But he has recanted all his old principles, with. 
out the least difficulty; “taking his full share in all the broken oa 

in all the military and police brutalities which since December 1848 haye 
disgraced the Austrian Government,” A writer in the Daily News sketches 
his character and his late acts— 

“Tt cannot be denied that Dr, Bach is a man of eminent administratiye 
ability. His intellect, almost unaided, constructed the centralized machine 
by which the idea of a united Austrian empire is now sought to be carried 
into effect. It was his wisdom and force of argument that succeeded ig 
maintaining, against the efforts of an united aristocracy, the abolition of al] 
feudal rights and the imposition on the aristocracy of all the burdens borne 
by the other classes. To his advocacy also does Austria owe the general 
survey which is now being made for the purpose at dnée of abolishing the 
robot (serfdom), of providing compensation for its abolition, and of im. 
posing a tax upon land. .... To the b pera! of his character, to the un- 
failing servility he has evinced, coupled with his really great abilities, does 
Baron Bach (for he has received several orders conferring that rank) owe 
his present elevation. . . . . It would be wrong then to anticipate that any 
change will take place in the system of government. Military and police 
despotism will continue as before; the army will not be diminished, and the 
hordes of hungry bureaucrats will be increased ; the expenditure will not be 
decreased ; but efforts will be made to increase the burdens of taxation,” 

Srarn.—A decree of the press was promulgated on the 5th instant, 
which is described as “ almost a copy of that lately promulgated in France,” 
The usual clause that the Government would submit the measure to the 
Cortes was omitted,—a sure sign, it was thought, of an intention to sweep 
away that body altogether, and rear a despotism. £7 Clamor, La Nacion, El 
Heraldo, La Epoca, and El Observador, were seized on the 7th. La Espe- 
ranza mentions having suppressed its first leading article in consequence 
of the rigour with which the other journals were treated. 

PorruGcaL.—Letters from Lisbon, of the 9th instant, describe a marine 
disaster off Oporto even more tragic in its details, though less terribly 
fatal to human life in its results, than the wreck of the Birkenhead. The 
Porto steamer started from Oporto for Lisbon on the 28th of March, with 
thirty-nine passengers and a crew of twenty-two men: her mate was in 
command, the captain being ill. A correspondent of the Standard de- 
scribes the ill-starred voyage, and the wreck. 

“Although the fall of the barometer indicated the approach of rough 
weather, the sea was calm, and all went on well till the vessel reached Caj 
Mondego; when it came on to blow a furious gale from South-west ; and the 
worn-out state of the boilers rendering a press of steam quite out of the 
question, the headway made scarcely exceeded the rate of one mile an hour. 
On finding this to be the case, the terrified passengers prevailed upon the 
mate in command to put the ship about and run for Oporto or Vigo. At 
about five p.m. on the 29th, she arrived off the entrance of the Douro; and 
the pilots on shore, who as soon as she hove in sight had held a consulta- 
tion on the subject, unanimously agreed that she might venture to cross the 
bar, and made the usual signal for the purpose. Encouraged by this assu- 
ranve, the commander of the steamer at once made for the perilous passage, 
The sea was not high, and there seemed every reason to hope that all danger 
would soon be passed. The channel, though short, is narrow, intricate, and be- 
set with rocks and shoals, and requires at all times the nicest and steadiest steer- 
ing. By some mismanagement, she sheared, and striking on a sand-bank called 
the Cubedelo, unshipped her rudder, A second shear, caused by the re- 
bound, threw her back upon the Toiro rock, where she stuck fast for upwards 
of an hour. The rock in question is only twenty fathoms distant from the 
shore, and is exactly opposite the house known by the name (unfortunately 
no longer appropriate) of Salvavidas, or Life-saver, which was built by order 
of Don Miguel in 1829, and stored with ropes, buoys, howitzers to throw 
lines on board ships in distress, and all other means and contrivances to save 
human life; but which, together with all its contents, was sold by the Li- 
berals shortly after they came into power. ‘Thus, an interval of but forty 
yards separated those who were in perfect safety, beholding the fearful scene 
brought close under their eyes, from those who stood encompassed by all the 
horrors of hastening and inevitable destruction; for the sea was rising 
rapidly, and the beach was already crowded with the families and friends of 
those on board. A pilot-boat was at once launched, and got near enough to 


| receive a rope thrown from on board, one end of which it was intended to 


convey on shore, in a direction clear of the sunken rocks which lay between 
the boat and the ship. If this could have been done, no doubt, many if not 
all would have been enabled to escape by means of it: but, unfortunately, 
the people in the vessel lost all presence of mind, and, persisting in their at- 
tempts to haul the boat alongside, the pilot was obliged to let go the rope; 
and though he made every endeavour to get near enough to have it thrown 
to him again, he never succeeded in doing so, and at last had to give it up 
altogether. 

“Meanwhile, the sea had got up, and was rolling in tremendous waves, 
which at last lifted the fated vessel and carried her towards the Forgado rock, 
some thirty yards further off; upon which she struck violently, and the 
water rushing in extinguished the fires. The agonizing shrieks of those 
on board now became incessant, for every hope had seemed to vanish, Many 
were on their knees praying aloud for mercy, while others ran wildly about 
in a state of frenzy. The French Consul at Oporto, M. Destrees, was seen 
standing upon the Pa stripped to his shirt and drawers, and 
calling out to Manoel Francisco, the pilot, to come to his succour. Mr. 
Joseph Allen, another passenger, stood on the quarter-deck with his two 
young daughters clinging to him. The spectators of this fearful vision, for 
such it almost seemed to be, did all they could to urge the pilots to venture 
out again. Baron Massarellos, on behalf of the wife, now the widow of Mr. 
Allen, offered a reward of 12,000 milreis (2600/.) Many other people offered 
large sums, Several young men, amongst them an Englishman of the name 
of Brown, and two or three English sailors, volunteered to row if some pilot 
would undertake to steer. But all in vain, The only answer to all en- 
treaties was that the attempt would only bring destruction upon those who 
ventured upon it. Some common sky-rockets were brought down from 
Oporto, and by means of these, repeated endeavours were made to throw a 
line on board the vessel: but, being of too little weight and projectile force, 
they were all swept away by the wind, which was blowing tremendously. 
At about half-past seven o'clock p.m, the vessel parted right amidships ; and 
the passengers, the whole of whom were clustered in the after-part, fell 
in one heap into the sea. The effect produced by the sudden ceasing of the 
loud yell they raised was most horrifying. Of the crew, who were forward, 
all but three now tried toswim on shore; but only eight of themsucceeded in 
the attempt. In the course of another half-hour no portion of the wreck 
was Visible, and all was silence. About two o'clock in the morning, how- 
ever, one of the three men who had clung to a portion of the bows—the only 
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part of the vessel which, though unseen from the shore, had remained above 
wam to the land. The other two had perished. Among the pas- 
who perished besides Mr. Allen, were two Englishmen—a Mr. James 

foverson, and his nephew, Mr. Elmsley.”’ 


Invis.—The news from Calcutta by the overland mail is very little. | 
The steam-ships of the East India Company being all drafted off tor em- 


oyment in carrying the military expedition to Rangoon against the 


of Ava, the mail was despatched from Bombay by a small supernu- | 
merary boat, which had to start two days earlier than usual to allow a | 


longer time for her voyage. However, just before she left Bombay, on the 
15th March, an express had been received from Madras, dated the 7th 
March, stating that the war-steamers from Bombay had that day arrived 
there. The —— would start for Rangoon somewhere between the 
14th and 20th March: so that by this time it is in the midst of its work 
on the Burman coast. 

The telegraphic despatch from Trieste stated that the expedition would 

up the Irawaddy to Prome,—a material variation from the plan stated 
by Lord Derby in Parliament, which confined it to the coast; but the 
fuller accounts now received show that the telegraphic statement was the 
conversion of a speculation in one of the Indian papers into a fact. The 
discrepancy was important, and misleading; and it was not the first of 


its sort that the précis-writers or translators of the electric agency have 


fallen into. 

The Bombay papers state that the Persians had evacuated Herat, and 
returned to Meschid, having first concluded a treaty with the son of the 
deceased ruler, Yar Mohammed. They say in comment on the news— 
“Jt is not easy to account for this retrograde movement in the hour of 
victory, especially as they were actively supported by the Alikzyes, and 
might easily have obtained reinforcements of native Persians. It has 
been surmised that our Ambassador had represented to the Shah that the 
British Government would never consent to his retaining possession of 
Herat.” 

The Calcutta papers state that intelligence has been received of the ac- 
cidental smothering of 50 Coolies out of a cargo of 234 in the hold of the 


Futtay Salem, during a hurricane off Madras, on the 22d-25th Decem- | 


ber. The hatches had been battened down, and cries for relief were un- 
heard during the fury of the storm. On the 2d March, Calcutta was 
visited by the first Nor-wester of the season—a furious storm of wind, 
thunder, hail, and rain. The electric fluid passed in large quantities 
along the wires of the telegraph, detonating in loud explosions at the sta- 
tions ; but beyond a little interrupting the communication and endangering 
the attendants, it did no harm. 

There was a great earthquake in Goozerat, Cutchee, and Upper Scinde, 
on the 24th of January. In Cutchee the fatality was great. The follow- 
ing description is given— 

“ At Khanghur, at 3.45 @.m., three smart shocks of an earthquake, follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, were felt. The direction was from West 
to East, and the time occupied in all amounted to about 45 seconds. There 
it was attended with no danger to any of the houses; but in the Murree hills 
its effects have been very severe, and attended with great loss of life and 
_ erty. Accurate accounts, which have now been received, state the num- 

er of killed belonging to the Murree tribe to amount to 340 individuals, 
and, as yet, an unknown quantity of cattle and other animals. The ma- 
jerity of the houses, and the greater portion of the walls of their capital— 

ahun—fell, burying men, women, and children in the ruins ; and in a large 
cave a little to the North, which was inhabited by a number of families, the 
sides also fell in, and almost all perished. The city is now totally deserted ; 
and so great is the terror prevalent amongst them, that they are said to be 
anxious to remove from the hills altogether. The effects of the shock were 
such that large masses have fallen from the mountains, and the Nuffoosk 
Pass leading to Kahun has become blocked up. Amidst much havoe and deso- 
lation, the only advantage which has accrued is that the river Lheree, which 
unless rain falls is lost immediately before its exit point from the hills, has 
suddenly extended many miles further than usual at this season. It is now 
flowing past the town of Lheree, and the inhabitants are busy cultivating 
from it; for there, as in all the alluvial soils of this country, the rule holds 
good, as the supply of water so are the capabilities for growth.” 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
ENGLAND. 

Bripport, It is said that Mr. Rolt, the eminent Chancery barrister, “is 
to succeed Mr. Baillie Cochrane.” 

CurLrennam. Sir Willoughby Jones has formally accepted an invitation 
to contest the borough, and has repaired to the scene of contest. He will 
support Lord Derby, but not in Protection, as he is satisfied after watching, 
that Free-Trade has conferred a benefit on the country. 

EversHaM. Lord Marcus Hill has surprised the electors by announcing 
his intention to retire from Parliamentary life, in obedience to the increasing 
claims on him of a young family. Mr. Grenville Berkeley has offered him- 
self. 

Hampsuire, Soutn. At a meeting of the county Liberals in Southamp- 
ton, where Lord Palmerston was present, it was resolved to support Sir 
George Staunton, a Free-trader. 

Kent. A “ very strong rumour” is prevalent that Mr. Whatman, the 
Free-trade candidate for Maidstone, will be withdrawn thence, and introduced 
to the county, vice Hodges. 

Surewspury. Mr. Slaney has issued an address stating that he will re- 
tire from” public life at the end of this session. He says that declining 
years warn him of the propriety of turning his thoughts to matters of more 
solemn interest than the strife of polities. 

York. ’ 
ing, as a Free-trader and a Liberal Reformer of the Ballot-desiring school. 

Scor.anp. 

Eprveurcu. Sir William Gibson Craig announces his intended retire- 
ment; and the conductors of Edinburgh elections have been commissioned 
by a public meeting to seek a Liberal Anti-Maynooth candidate. Mr. 
M‘Laren has announced that he will stand again. The Lord Provost him- 
self has also been mentioned. Before the meeting on Wednesday, the Hdin- 
burgh Post said that Lord John Russell uid p ospects in Edinburgh, in con- 
junction with Mr. M‘Laren. 

Giascow. Mr. M‘Gregor has issued an aldress in which he judiciously 
says— 

“Considering the strife and expenses of a doubtful election, and however painful 
to my feelings it will be to be no longer your representative, I deem it just to you, 
and as a common-sense decision on my part, not to ask you again to elect me unless 
so full a manifestation shall be made by yourselves that there may be no cause to 
apprehend a defeat.” 

fontrosr. Dr. Burnes, with equal prudence and good feeling, has de- 
clined to molest Mr. Hume, the “ancient friend’’ of his late father. 

Orkney. Mr. Inglis, the Solicitor-General, has returned from his ean- 
vass; and the Scotsman surmises that the canvass has been an unsuccessful 


one. In his address Mr. Inglis disclosed that the Protectionist Ministry 
have allowed him to retain his Free-trade principles. 
IRELAND. 

CoLERAINE. Lord Naas has acceded to a request that he will stand for re- 
election. 

Down County. Ata meeting in Newtownards, it was announced by the 
chairman, Mr. Guy Stone, “from an authority which he knew to be un- 
exceptionable,”’ that Lord Castlereagh would allow himself to be put in no- 
mination; and a letter from Mr. Sharman Crawford was read, which stated, 
that if he were returned “ freely by the county, and not as the result of so- 
licitation on his part, in any shape or form,” he should feel it his duty to 
accept the office, in order to use in Parliament the great moral power with 
which his return by such a constituency would arm him in furtherance of 
the ‘“‘ just settlement of the great question of landlord and tenant.” 

DunpaLk. It is said that Mr. Byrne will withdraw, in favour of Mr. 
George Bowyer, the English barrister; whose conversion to Romanism has 
rendered impossible his return for a small borouzh in an English county, 
where his family property, and high personal character, would have secured 
his return as a Protestant. 

New Ross. The Defence Association has declared against Sir Thomas 
Redington, with particular emphasis. After his address, in which he stated 
that he had always opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and would vote for 
its repeal, Roman Catholic electors wrote to the Association for advice, Mr. 
Wilberforce replied— 

* There is no class of candidates, of whatever political or religious profession, 
whom this Association will more strenuously oppose, than that to which Sir Tho- 
mas Redington belongs,—namely, Catholics who, professing Liberal politics, sold 
themselves to support and serve an Administration which was passing a penal law 
against their own religion, and passing it with many gratuitous and unnecessary 
circumstances of studious insult and disrespect. It is essential that the Catholic 
electors of New Ross, by hearty union among themselves, and by sacrificing minor 
differences and individual wishes, should make the return of such a candidate im- 
possible.” 





Piisrellanrans, 


The Select Committee on the Ventilation and Lighting of the ITouse of 
Commons have made their first report. They have sat four days every 
week, and have made a personal inspection of the works connected with 
the ventilation of the entire building. They regret to state, that they are 
not at present in a condition to suggest any specific alterations, either in 
the ventilation or lighting, calculated permanently to remedy the defects 
complained of. They, however, recommend, that during the recess Dr, 
Reid should be allowed to effect the alterations described in his report, 
under the supervision and subject to the approbation of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and two members of the Committee—Mr, Stephenson 
and Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, as Chairman of the Committce for gathering a 
penny subscription to form a “ Working Man’s Memorial to the late Sir 
Robert Peel,” announces that the subscription is now closed. The sum 
collected is 1737/. 0s. 6¢.; which has been paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land, to be invested in Consols till the Committee determine, next month, 
‘in what manner it shall be employed so as to confer the greatest pos- 
sible benefit on the working classes.” The Committee “ have already 
decided that the yearly interest of the fund shall be applied to educational 
purposes.” Mr, Hume adds the information, that “ the subscriptions 
have been received from upwards of 350 towns and villages; while, in 
other towns, the subscription that was commenced for this fund became 
sufficient in amount to establish a local memorial, which the Committee 
in every case encouraged. ‘The number of individual subscribers is about 
250,000; among whom are English workmen at St. Petersburg, who 
have contributed 5/. towards the fund.” The expenses (of printing, col- 
lecting, &c.) amounting to 295/, 14s. 9¢., will be defrayed by contributions 
from the Committee, and other friends of the late Sir Robert Peel, so as 
to leave the fund entire. 


Some months ago, Mr. Henry William Wilberforce, the “ pervert,’’ 
delivered an address to the inhabitants of the Irish seaport of Kilrush, 
which contained most magnificent statements of the remarkable progress 
of Popery in England. He said that in Rugby, where he had lived the 
last year, the priest told him they had received about three hundred con- 
verts in the short time the mission there had lasted; and he made the 
remark upon this fact, that whereas the converts to Protestantism were 
always notoriously insincere, those to Romanism were generally of persons 
“ gaining nothing in this world, and often losing all, insomuch that he 
had never heard of one who had not made great sacrifices.” So striking 
a statement aroused the Reverend J. Moultrie, the Protestant Rector of 
the parish of Rugby, and drew from him a contradiction, in general terms, 
but founded on detailed knowledge of the state of his parishioners. Being 
challenged to produce names, Mr. Wilberforce replied, that he had been 
to some degree in error—the priest at Rugby now informed him that he 
knew the names of 232; and those names he was willing to submit 
privately to some Protestant Magistrate for authentication. The Roman 
Catholic burden of the controversy was now transferred by Mr. Wilber- 


| force to the priest in question, Mr. M. Furlong of Rugby ; and Mr. Moultrie 


Mr. Robert Pashley, Queen's counsel, has addressed a large meet- | 


entered into correspondence with the latter gentleman, to arrange for the 
proposed authentication. Mr. Moultrie laid down these conditions, as 
the only ones which could make the examination a bona fide test— 

*« 1. That the converts are of ripe age. 2. That they reside in the town 
or parish of Rugby. 3. The date of their reception. 4. That they are, in 
the judgment of the arbitrator, capable of understanding the nature and 
the consequences of the step which they took in becoming converts to the 


| Romish Church.” 


But Mr. Furlong declined to accept these conditions ; saying, that to 
recede from the proposal first made, would be “both unreasonable to ex- 
pect and unfair to propose.” The Protestant clergyman replied, that 
this was an evasion—that such particular terms were included in the 
spirit of his first challenge ; and he has published the correspondence in 


| the Zimes, that the public may judge for themselves, whether it is probable 





that the 232 converts have any more existence than the 300 conyerts, 
concerning whom Mr. Wilberforce acknowledged himself in error, 


Late advices received at Liverpool communicate a discovery at Porto 
Rico in the chemistry of sugar-making, that may revolutionize the ma- 
nufacture. Don Juan Ramos, a native of Porto Rico, is the discoverer ; 
and this much of the “ secret” is divulged, * that the agent is a certain 
ingredient, probably some vegetable extract,” which cleanses the saccha- 
rine liquor to a degree far beyond that at which the tempered lime hither- 
to used ceases to operate, while the result is an immensely increased pro- 
duce of sugar, of a quality very superior to that produced under the pre- 
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sent mode; and the greatest merits of all in the discovery are, “ that it 
requires no change of the existing apparatus and involves no additional 
outlay,” and it is “so simple as to be easily acquired.” Many experi- 
ments have been publicly made; and the following results are given as 
those of an experiment performed on the estate of Perseverance, a well- 
managed property belonging to the Messrs. Prats and Co. of Ponce. 
“On this estate 79 coppers of liquor were ground, and the exact number 
of gallons of cane-juice were ascertained ; which produced, under what I 
must now call the old system— 
27} hhds. sugar, weighing net 30,258 lbs, valued at $2j per 100 Ibs.. $869 91 
15 puns. molasses, containing 2080 gallons, valued at 10 cents per 
gallon .....+.+. PPT TITETTTTTT TTT TeT TT TLL 


Total. ...cccccccccccscccces TUSSI TET $1,077 91 

“Under precisely the same circumstances, from the same cane-pieces, and 

with exactly the same quantity of cane-juice, Mr. Ramos produced, with less 
trouble, time, and expense, the following result— 

34 hhds. sugar, net weight 33,192 lbs., valued at $33 per 100 lbs... 


$1,203 21 
4 hhds. more made from the molasses, weighing net 4545 lbs., 





SE EF BOD Pi icacncnccncsccdcccgccuncdecsncecceoes 142 03 

16 puns. molasses, containing 1752 gallons, valued at 10 cents per 
GANON, cccrcccrcccccccveccccvcccccesccesecscvevercescovccece 175 20 
BOM vccstcercnvecccascensevesvsess TIT T TTT $1,520 44 


“This trial, which was witnessed by a large number of intelligent and in- 
fluential planters, and the result of which, as above stated, was attested by 
judicial documents signed by some of the first merchants of Ponce, exhibits 
a balance in favour of Mr. Ramos in the advantage gained in quantity and 

uality combined, of $442 53c, or about 41 per cent. Mr. Ramos guarantees 
that the gain in all instances shall not be less than 20 per cent.” 

The Liverpool Chronicle says of a sample in its possession— 

“Whether with regard to quality, colour, or strength, this sample of mus- 
*ovado sugar has elicited the admiration of all who have seen it. An emi- 
nent mercantile house, to whom the sample has been shown, pronounces it 
to be worth 39s., whilst a similar quality manufactured by the old process is 
selling in Liverpool at 28s. 6d.” 


The new expedition to search after Sir John Franklin,—consisting of 
the stcam-ships Intrepid and Pioneer, and the ships Resolute and Assist- 
ance, under Captain Sir Edward Belcher,—started from Woolwich on 
Thursday, on their voyage to the Arctic regions. They have among their 
apparatus charges of gunpowder in copper tubes, for blasting the Arctic 
ice, when it may be important to save time by hastening the break-up of 
detaining masses; harpoon-guns, for striking large cetacea at a distance ; 
and Minié rifles, for bringing down deer at four times the present range 
of Arctic fire-arms. 

A correspondence of an extraordinary nature in reference to the 
lost Franklin expedition has been published by the Admiralty. On the 
20th of March, Mr. James Shore, Second Master of the Queen’s ship 
Sampson, at Portsmouth, wrote to the Admiralty, stating that a mer- 
chant-captain named Storey had, in conversation with him, lately men- 
tioned that a friend of his, a North Shields captain, had, when going to 
North America in the spring of 1851, fallen in with icebergs which had 
come upon the Newfoundland banks from Davis's Straits, and that on 
one of those bergs, which was some five miles long, there were two 
three-masted ships, which he has since thought were the ships of Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition. The Admiralty directly sect on foot inqui- 
ries ; in the course of which it was discovered that the merchant-captain 
referred to by Mr. Shore was a Captain Storey, of Tynemouth ; and Cap- 
tain Storey being hunted up in Tynemouth, it was found that the cap- 
tain who had seen the icebergs and ships was Captain Coward of North 
Shields, when commanding the brig Renovation, and voyaging from 
Limerick to Quebec. It was further discovered that Captain Coward is 
now on voyage to Venice, in the same brig Renovation, manned by 
nearly the same crew as that which went to Quebec in the spring of 
1851. But the Admiralty got evidence that Captain Coward had made 
statements before a number of witnesses, all of whom knew him as a 
plainspoken and trustworthy man, to this effect. 

“ When near the East edge of the bank, in latitude 45 deg. 30 min. N., 
wind N.E., fresh breezes and clear weather, as much as I could carry fore- 
topmast-studdingsail, fell in with icebergs, one of which was very large, with 
field-ice attached to it, in which there were two three-masted ships, having 
their masts struck and yards down, and all made snug: to all appearance 
they had passed the winter together in the ice. At about five fuk in the 
morning, when within one mile of them, the mate called me to see the berg 
and ships; by the time I got up and dressed and on deck, my ship was 
abreast of them; took spying-glass and carefully examined them, to sce 
if there was any one on board, but could not see any one. At the time I 
did not think of Sir John Franklin’s missing ships: anxiety to get ahead 
out of the danger, while the weather was clear from fogs, and being too 
far past before 1 could make up my mind, caused me not to reduce sail and 
examine them more accurately. Iam since of opinion they might possibly 
be the missing ships.” 

Persevering in the quest, the Admiralty found that the person who 
kept the log-book of the brig Renovation in the spring of 1851, was 
Mr. Robert Simpson, her mate ; and they discovered that this person had 
since become captain of the British Queen, which had just sailed from 
Shields for Limerick, to take thence a cargo of emigrants to America. 
Acting with extreme promptitude, they forwarded instructions to Lime- 
rick, which arrived there the very day before Mr. Simpson entered the 
port with his ship; and Commander Palmer, Inspector of that naval sta- 
tion, instantly got into communication with him, and received from him 
the following statement. 

“On the 20th of April 1851, at six a.m., I saw two full-rigged ships (one 
about 500 tons, the other 350} on an iceberg, high and dry, the larger one 
on her beam-ends, head to the Westward, three ships’ lower masts only 
standing with bowsprit, masts painted white, apparently not housed over ; 
the smaller one was about 350 tons, head to the South, with lower and top- 
sailyards across, sails unbent, topmast on end, yards very square and black, 
not housed over, nearly upright ; both vessels apparently abandoned.” 

Mr. Simpson added, that the master, Captain Coward, was very sick 
in bed; and when Mr. Simpson called him and stated that two vessels 
were in sight on an iceberg, he was too unwell to take any notice, and 
answered, “Very well”; Mr. Simpson therefore did not like to take the 
responsibility of bearing up to examine the vessels. The circumstances 
were all, he says, entered in the log of the Renovation. Commander Pal- 
mer added, in his letter to the Admiralty— 

“3 my enclose a sketch made by Mr. Simpson of the position of the two 
vessels, both of which appeared to be painted Black. I have also examined 
Thomas Davis, now a seaman on board the British Queen, and who was at 
the wheel on board the Renovation when the vessels were observed; who en- 


ae 

It seems, also, that an extract from a letter by one of the emigrant pas- 
sengers in the Renovation, published in the Limerick Chronicle of the 28th 
of May 1851, made a specific allusion to the ships, and suggested that they 
were those of Sir John Franklin’s expedition— 

“The icebergs we met with were frightful in size, as the bases of some of 
them would cover three times over the area of Limerick; and I do not at 
all exaggerate when I say that the steeple of the Cathedral would have ap- 
peared but a small pinnacle compared to the spires on some of them; ang 
most to be regretted is that we met, or rather saw at a distance, one with 
two ships on it, which Iam almost sure belonged to Franklin’s exploring 
squadron, as, from the latitude and longitude we met them in, they were 
drifting from the direction of Davis's Straits. Was there but a single one, it 
might have been a deserted whaler, but two so near each other, they 
must have been consorts. They were to windward of us, and a heavy 
sea running at the time, with thick weather coming on, so that we could not 
board them.” 


A letter from Lieutenant Girardot, of the Forty-third Light Infantry, 
one of those who escaped from the wreck of the Birkenhead, to his father 
in England, has this interesting passage— 

“Tremained on the wreck until she went down: the suction took me 
down some way, and a man got hold of my leg; but I managed to kick him 
off and come up, and struck off for some pieces of wood that were on the 
water, and started for land, which was about two miles off. I was in the 
water about five hours; as the shore was so rocky, and the surf ran so high, 
that a great many were lost trying to land. Nearly all those that took to the 
water without their clothes on were taken by sharks; hundreds of them were 
all round us, and I saw men taken by them quite close to me; but as I was 
dressed (having on a flannel shirt and trousers) they preferred the others, 
I was not in the least hurt, and am happy to say kept my head clear. Most 
of the officers lost their lives from losing their presence of mind, and trying 
to take money with them, and from not throwing off their coats.” 


The prevalence of a cold North-east wind, while the sun was powerful 
and really hot, much increased the mortality at Paris during the last week 
and the preceding one. The correspondent of the Times says— 

“‘ Grippe, apoplexy, and suicide, have been, in fact, the principal maladies 
of the weather, which has now lasted very long. The first is said to be on 
the decline, but searcely a day passes without cases of the two last. Human 
ingenuity seems to be on the rack to invent some new and strange mode, 
and reasons the most bizarre for suddenly quitting the world. Charcoal is 
still the generally preferred means of death; and it is curious to see with 
what minuteness the mind is often anatomized up to the moment immedi- 
ately preceding the last agony. It has lately been the practice to leave be- 
hind a detailed record of the thoughts, the pleasures, and the pangs—the 
lingering longing for life, mingled with the fierce determination on self- 
murder; and all this composed as the process is going on—noted hour by 
hour, even by minutes, until the pen drops from the hand, complete insen- 
sibility seizes body and mind, and then, with the ink not yet dry on the 
paper, all is over.” 





The library of the late eminent Dr. Augustus Neander, cclebrated 
throughout Germany for its completeness in theological works, has just been 
purchased on behalf of the Senate of the University of Rochester in the State 
of New York. 

It appears that the case of Wallenstein against the Emperor of Austria, 
which has now been pending above two hundred years, is still dragging on. 
Each decision is made nugatory by the discovery of some fresh matter bear- 
ing upon the merits of the case. 

Some of the regulations to which the French Government subjects the 
theatres of Paris are almost childish. A recent decree of the Prefect of 
Police, for example, gravely regulates the size of the bills of each house. 
the character of the type, and the colour of the paper; and, with equa 
gravity, it fixes the order in which the bills of the different theatres shall 
stuck up on the walls.—Literary Gazette. 
Six years ago, a “ Mutual Dowry Society” was founded in Berlin, by which 
young damsels were to be entitled to 100/. at marriage, after payment of 117. in 
instalments extending over five years. There are now 14,000 members, 
swarms of whom got married in the sixth year for the sake of the dowry ; 
and great has been their surprise to find that more money cannot be got out 
of the fund than was put in. 
The Nacion of Madrid states that the number of public functionaries of al} 
ranks, or of persons living on the public treasury in Spain, is 275,000—or one 
for every five who pay taxes. 
A vessel of two thousand tons, the largest ever built on the Wear, was 
pouty launched at Sunderland, and “ christened’ King Richard Cour de 
ion. 
Morayshire has long been celebrated as a wheat-growing county, and its 
tenantry as model farmers ; but a parcel of wheat delivered the other day at 
the mills of Bishopmill, by Mr. Collie of Ardgay, exceeds in weight any- 
thing we have ever heard of here. The quantity delivered was from sixteen 
to twenty quarters, and the weight was 67 pounds per bushel. A splendid 
sample, truly, and one which, for weight, might challenge the kingdom,— 
Elgin Courier. 
The gardeners of Dresden, at a ball recently given by them, presented the 
ladies assembled with fans made of natural flowers, which, by a very simple 
piece of mechanism, opened and closed like ordinary fans. 
A party of thirty smugglers, belonging to the village of Gavernie, Hautes- 
Pyrenees, while passing a few days since through a defile in the mountains 
near that place, were suddenly overwhelmed by an avalanche. The in- 
habitants on hearing of the accidentimmediately hastened to give assistance. 
Several of the men were soon dug out seriously hurt; two were found dead, 
and five remained buried under the snow. 
A wolf, which had recently made its escape from Wombwell’s menagerie, 
while exhibiting at Monmouth, committed serious depredations amongst 
several flocks of sheep. It was afterwards killed. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 8th April, at Bedgebury Park, Lady Mildred Hope, prematurely of 
daughter, still-born. 
On the 8th, in Harrington Square, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Gehle, D.D., of a son. 
On the 10th, at Reading, the Wife of the Rev. Francis Trench, of a daughter. 
On the 10th, at Egham Park, the Wife of Colonel Salwey, M.P., of a son. 
On the 11th, at Broughton, Manchester, the Wife of William Kaye, Esq., of three 
daughters. 
On the 12th, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Macdonald, of a daughter. 
On the 12th, in Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, the Lady Anne Home Drummond, of 
a son. 
On the 14th, in Hyde Park Square, the Wife of William Longman, Esq., of a son. 
On the 14th, at Tiptree Hall, near Kelvedon, the Wife of Mr. I. J. Mechi, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
On the 13th April, at St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, Commander T. G. 
Drake, R.N., son of the late Colonel Thomas Drake, to Ellen Mary Catherine, fourth 





lirely corroborates, word for word, the statement made by Mr. Simpson.” 


daughter of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. 
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at Sandhurst, Berks, William Morris, Captain in H.M. Seventeenth 
h House, Devon, to Amelia Mary, fourth daughter of Major- 
jeutenant-Governor of the Royal Military College, and of 


13th, dl 

R and of Fishlei 
General Taylor, C.B., 

1 House, Devon. - 

n the 13th, at Ditcheat, the Rev. John Burrow, son of the Archdeacon of Gib- 
raltar, and Chaplain, Gibraltar, to Marianne, fourth daughter of the Rev. W. Leir, 


Ditcheat. 
tor of I at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Edmund Calverley, Esq., only son 


h ) 
dite Sabvoriey, Esq., of Oulton House, Yorkshire, to Isabella Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Thomas Selwin, Esq., of Down Hall, Essex. 

On the Ith, at West Haddon, Northamptonshire, the Rev. W. T. Pearce Meade 
~~ M.A., Rector of Norton, Leicester, youngest son of Richard Meade King, 
EM. | Pyriand Hall, Somerset, to Ellen Catherine, the second daughter of Isaac 
pean Esq., of West Haddon Cottage, Northampton. 

On the j4th, at Kimmeridge, Charles Richard Hoare, Esq., son of Archdeacon 
Hoare, to Emma Georgina, only daughter of Captain Mansel, C.B., of Smedmore, 
Dorset. 


DEATHS. 

In January last, Alfred Dolman, Esq., third son of the late Edward Dolman, Esq., 
Clapham Common, on his return from the Great Lake, interior ot South Africa, sup- 
posed to bave been treacherously murdered by the natives, or by one of his Black 
servants. His remains were found, after some days’ search, with those of his English 
servant, and buried at the station of the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, Kolobeng. " 
On the 19th March, at Nice, Compton Charles Domvile, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Compton Domvile, Bart., of Santry House, near Dublin; in his 40th year. 

On the 3d April, at North Bank, Regent’s Park, Frances Bennet, Widow of the 

ight Rev. Dr. William Bennet, late Lord Bishop of Cloyne; in her 80th year. 

n the 3d, at Colin, N.B., Elizabeth, Widow of the late James Douglas, Esq., of 
Orchardton ; in her 100th year. , : 

On the Gth, at Dunsany Castle, Lord Dunsany; in his 48th year. P 

On the 6th, at Harwood House, Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, C.B.; 
in his 67th year. ; 2 : 

On the 7th, in Upper Gower Street, John Crichton, Esq. ; in his 91st year. 

On the 7th, Robert Spittal, M.D., second son of the late Sir James Spittal, of 

inburgh. 
= the 8th, at Althorp, ‘the Lady Georgiana Frances Spencer, eldest daughter of 
Earl Spencer. - . : 

On the 9th, at Barrington Park, Burford, the Right Hon. Lord Dynevor; in his 

th year. 

a 9th, at Pitcairn Green, Perthshire, Mr. John M‘Naughton; in his 10)st 
ear. 

7 On the 10th, at Thorpe Rectory, the Rev. Benjamin George Blackden, Rector of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire. ’ 

On the 12th, at Upton Park, Slough, Mabel Diana, eldest daughter of Sir Joseph 
Hawley, Bart., of Leybourne Grange, Kent. ? ’ 

On the 13th, at Brechin Castle, the Right Honourable Lord Panmure; in his 8lst 


ear. 
° On the 13th, in Wilton Crescent, the Honourable Ann Dundas. 

On the 13th, at Elm Lodge, Kilburn, Frank Forster, Esq., C.E.; in his 52d year. 

Recently, at Rome, Walter Samuel Crawfurd, eldest son of John Crawfurd, Esq., 
of Black Brook, Monmouthshire; in his 20th year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 7 SaTURDAY. 


An example of “confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers”’ demonstration 
was sct to the agricultural counties yesterday, in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s own Bucks. About two hundred “ highly influential gentry, 
clergy, and agriculturists,”” including some of the Lowndeses and Stones 
of the county, and assisted by Mr. James Disraeli, met at the George 
Hotel, Aylesbury, and passed resolutions of desire “that the present Go- 
vernment should, in devising a remedy for the still existing agricultural 
distress, be unfettered”; the resolvers “ feeling confidence that the agri- 
cultural interest will receive from them its due consideration, and that 
justice will be done by them to all classes of her Majesty's subjects,” 





The tercentenary commemoration of the founding of King Edward's 
School at Birmingham was observed penny with circumstances of high 
celebration ; the Bishops of Worcester and Manchester, Lord Calthorpe, 
and some Members of the House of Commons, sharing in the proceed- 
ings. The whole debt owing by the institution three years ago—938,000/. 
—has been paid off; the yearly revenue is 10,000/.; and the scholars are 
1460,—a noble position, that might be paralleled by other schools in the 
country now abased through neglect or malversation. 


Some of the inhabitants of Marylebone met yesterday, and passed re- 
solutions in furtherance of the project for retaining the Crystal Palace 
“on its present site.” 


At a public meeting of the friends of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, held yesterday in the National School-house of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, the Bishop of Cape Town spoke on the wants and work- 
ings of the diocese of which he has the episcopal supervision; and Mr. 
— M.P. was among the succeeding speakers. Mr, Gladstone 
Sal —— 

Not only was emigration on the increase, but many of the best members 
of society were becoming members of our Colonial communities. The con- 
sequence of this was, that they were forming a multitude of states in various 
portions of the globe, every one of which would probably grow up in time to 
agreat empire. It might be true that there was less romance in sending 
the Gospel to the Colonies than to heathen lands. He did not desire to speak 
to the disparagement of those who had given an undue prominence to mis- 
sions to the heathen. The best plan to operate upon the heathen was 
through our own countrymen in the Colonies; and if they were well taught 
the rest would follow. What they wanted was, to carry to the heathen not 
abstract doctrine, but sound practice and a new social existence. 


Some sensation was created in Paris on Thursday by the announce- 
ment that the “ Imperial Almanack of Russia, published at Warsaw, con- 
tained this assertion of Legitimacy in France—‘ Kingdom of France, 
Henri V. Heir apparent, Comte de Paris.’” Later accounts state that 
explanations had passed between the Foreign Minister and the Russian 
Ambassador ; and that assurances had been given that “ there was nothing 
of an offensive kind meant to France or its President,’”’—sufficiently un- 
meaning. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes, under yes- 
terday’s date— 

_ “Louis Napoleon seems determined to get rid of his Senate and Legisla- 
tive Corps, by bringing them into contempt. The Senate has adjourned sine 
die, for want of business. The Legislative Corps had also adjourned, but has 
been called together today to receive the report on the only public bill hi- 
therto brought before it, namely, that with respect to the copper coinage. 

_ “ Both the Senators and the Deputies feel the awkwardness of their posi- 
tion, and have made attempts to give some importance to their duties; but 
hitherto they have been met in a manner which does not by any means 
encourage their aspirations, and they now feel that the rules by which 
their powers are limited prevent them from doing anything." When 
they want to speak to a Minister on public business, they are no longer 
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received at once, but a certain hour is fixed, when they may see the 
Minister’s secretary; and should they insist on seeing the Minister him- 
self, they are allowed to kick their heels for hours in the waiting-room,. 
They are no longer allowed the privilege of visiting all public establishments 
on the production of their medals; and occasionally they have been 
exposed to further indignities, from which their position as gentlemen would 
have saved them, had they not the misfortune at the same time of 
being Senators and Deputies. It is said that among those who show the 
greatest bitterness on the subject of their new position is M. de Montalem- 
bert. He and his friends have come to a resolution as to a general answer, 
which they now give to all the soliciters of favours by whom they are 
besieged. ‘Gentlemen,’ they say, ‘in my quality of Deputy it is im- 
possible for me to do anything in the affair which you recommend to me.’” 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states that “an ex- 
traordinary scene” took place in the Place Venddme on Wednesday 
night. Prince Paul of Wurtemberg lay on his deathbed, as was 
thought; and round him were gathered Jerome Bonaparte, some- 
time, King the Ministers of Wurtemberg and of Russia, M. Berryer, 
and the Prince and Princess of Nassau. When the patient seemed 
in extremis, the Pope’s Nuncio arrived, in full canonicals; and Ma- 
dame de Montessuy, natural daughter of the Prince, announced that 
he had been received into the bosom of the Church of Rome a fortnight 
since. The Prince of Nassau rose, and stated that Prince Paul had not 
for some time been in a fit state of mind to resolve on such a course : and, 
protesting for himself and family against the Prince Paul’s supposed 
abjuration of the Protestant religion, he retired. Extreme unction was 
administered to the patient; but afterwards he rallied. Abjuration of 
Protestantism by Prince Paul would forfeit his princely rights in Wur- 
temberg, and affect those of the Prince of Nassau, 


Mr. Manning, brother of Archdeacon Manning, was last week rece ived 
into the Roman Catholic Church, together with his four children.—Ro- 
man Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 


A Coroner’s Jury on the body of Margaret Seward, a young Irish immi- 
grant who died after childbirth in Southwark a few days since, returned a 
verdict in which they gave their opinion, “that Mr. Endean, the relieving- 
ofticer, did not pay proper attention to the case”; and recommended the 
Board of Guardians to investigate his conduct. 





STATE OF BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

From the commencement of the session to Tuesday the 6th April, when 
the Commons rose for the Easter recess, the period has been pretty 
equally divided between the Russell and Derby Administrations. More 
accurately expressed, the Russell Government enjoyed two and a half 
weeks of office, their successors have had three and a half weeks: add 
three weeks of interregnum and preparation, and the entire period of nine 
weeks is accounted for. At their accession to office, the Derby Govern- 
ment found twenty-two bills on the tables of both Houses, the work of 
their predecessors. Four of these—the three Reform Bills and the Burgh 
Harbours (Scotland) Bill—were withdrawn by their authors. Of the 
eighteen which remain, sixteen have been adopted with more or less 
heartiness by the new Government. The remaining two—the bill to 
abolish Tests in the Scottish Universities, and another to facilitate the 
Drainage and Embankment of Lands—lie neglected. Of bills of their 
own, the Derby Ministry have brought in nineteen, and two more have been 
ordered. Ofthese nineteen, the most important is the Militia Bill, which 
awaits its second reading. ‘The bill for regulating the Repayment of Ad- 
vances to Ireland will prove fertile in discussion; and so will the bill 
to facilitate the Apprehension of Deserters from Foreign Ships. 

Taking the aggregate of the bills moving onwards under Ministerial 
auspices, the stages reached are as follows. 

Waiting the Royal Assent * ........eeeee0 
Read a first time in the Lords (all of them have passed the 
Commons) t ccovcccccccccccecesoccccccocesecocccsces 8 
Read a second time in the Lords (ineluding 3 which have 
passed the aca mge ITI 
Read a first time in the Commons (including 1 which has 
passed the Lords)§ .....cccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 
Read a second time in the Commons (including 1 which has 
passed the Lords)|| ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 18 
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A considerable number of those bills which have been read a second 
time have made some advance towards the third reading. ‘Twenty-five 
bills are promoted by private Members. 

At the reassembling on Monday, the programme will stand in this way. 
The Miscellaneous Estimates have to be voted. The thirty-five bills 
noted above have to be disposed of. The Committee on East India Af- 
fairs has to be moved; Sir John Pakington has to bring in his measure 
for conferring representative institutions upon New Zealand; Mr. Na- 
pier’s Tenant-right Bill for Ireland is looked for; Mr. Disracli has to 
make his financial statement, and to tell, among other things, what he 
means to do about the renewal of the Income-tax. All this is independent 
of those measures which the new Administration are to put forth in con- 
junction with “ Protection,” as their passport to electoral favour, and 
which must be produced in a practical and mature shape so as to allow 
their merits to be pronounced upon, All this (if actually undertaken) in- 
volves the absorption of much time. Up to Easter, the usual allowance 
of two evenings was allotted to Government business: Lord John Russell 
has suggested the addition of Thursday ; but Mr. Disraeli, not being in a 
hurry to close the session, has not yet signified acceptance. 

* Indemnity ; Protection of Inventions ; Commons Enclosure ; Personal Estates of Intestates) 
+ St. Alban’s Disfranchisement ; Copyright Amendment ; Common Law Fees Regulation 
¢ Bishopric of Quebec; Patent Law Amendment (No.2); Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Com- 
mon Law Procedure Amendment 
} Militia; Poor-law Board Continuance ; Kennington Common Improvement; 
Roads (Ireland) ; Secretary of Bankrupts’ Office Abolition. 
ment; Repayment of Advances Acts Amendment (Ireland); Appre 


Law of Wills Amend 

hension of Deserters from Foreign Ships ; Differential Ducs ; Linen, &c. Manufactures (Ire- 
; Sheep, &c. Contagious Disorders Prevention ; Exchequer Bills; Poor Relief Act Con- 

tinuance ; Commons Enclosure Acts Extension ; Suitors in Chancery Relief; Metropolis Water 

Supply; Improvement of Towns (Ireland), Passengers Act Amendment; Corrupt Practices at 

Elections; General Board of Health ; Law of Evidence (Scotland) ; Charitable Trusts; Burghs 


(Scotland). 


5 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuancr, Farpay APTERNOON, 
The English Stock Market has this week again presented considerable ac- 
tivity, and the transactions have been rather numerous. The continued 
favourable accounts from Australia with reference to the gold-mines have 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 








ria, 


in a great: measure tended to increase the value of Government Securities, and | plan the reverse of that which is generally adopted in operations of the 


Consols advanced on Monday §. Tuesday was the settling-day : money was very 
abundant, and as the rate of *‘ continuation” was trifling, a further improve- 
ment of $ occurred. On Wednesday the Funds were less firm, and a reaction 
of } took place, under the influence of sales by parties realizing; added to 
which, the preparation for the settlement in Shares and Foreign Securities on 
that and the following day brought a little Stock to market. On Thursday, to- 
wards the end of the day, they rallied 4; and at the close Consols were 
done at 100 for the Account. This is the highest 
been realized since June 1845. Today there is no alteration. 
Stock, Three per Cent Reduced, and Long Annuities, reopened for public 
transfer yesterday, and Three-and-a-quarter per Cents today. The usual 
report prevailed yesterday with reference to a possible reduction in the Bank 
rate of discount; which remains undisturbed. Bank Stock has this week 
advanced 1, and India Stock 2 per cent. Exchequer Bills are 3s. better. 
The accounts from the Continental exchanges continue unimportant. 

Foreign Securities have not been so much dealt in this week, and there has 
been a pause in most of the heavy Stocks that have experienced the greatest 
advance lately: these are stationary at the quotation of last week. An im- 
provement of } has taken place in the following compared with the last re- 

rt—Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents and the Four per Cents, Mexican, 

ortuguese, Russian, Spanish Three per Cent Deferred, and Sardinian. 
Buenos Ayres are 3 per cent better. 

In the Share Market, Railway lines have been much inquired after, and a 
rise to some extent has been the consequence. On Monday, most of the 
leading lines advanced from 10s. to 1/. per share; which was maintained on 
Tuesday; but there was no farther increase in value generally, in conse- 
— of the preparation for a rather heavy settling on Wednesday ; which 

ving passed off favourably, a slight improvement occurred. On Thursday, 
on the arrival of orders from the country to purchase, there was a consider- 
able advance. Bristol and Exeter, and 
Great Western, 2/.; London and North-western, 10s.; Midland, 1/. 5s.; and 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1/. 10s. Today has brought a few sel- 
lers, and prices are from 5s. to 15s. lower. 

Foreign Railway Shares have not been so buoyant, and have been in- 
fluenced by the quotations from abroad with orders occasionally for sale, 
which has checked a rise that occurred at the commencement of the week. 
Compared with the last, an improvement to the following extent has taken 
place—Central of France, 10s. ; Namur and Liege, 5s.; Northern of France, 
1és.; Paris and Strasbourg, 15s.; Rouen and Havre, 7s. 6¢.; Paris and 
Lyons are 10s., and Boulogne and Amiens 2s. 6¢. lower. 

SaTuRDAY TweELve o’CLock. 

In the English Stock Market prices are the same as yesterday, with no- 
thing doing; Consols for Money and the Account 993 100. In the Foreign 
House the quotations are also nominal. Railway lines are about the same 
as yesterday. Great Western have been done at 92}; Great Northern, 203 ; 
North Staffordshire, 9%. 





3 per Cent Consols.......... 997 100) Dutch 24 per Cents......... 61j 2 
Ditto for Account, ...... $93 100 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 93 if 
3 per Cent Reduced ..,..... 994 } | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 35] $ 
GNM occas cncchests 100] 1 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 106 7 
Long Annuities......... 6 11-16 13-16) Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 384 9 
BY WADED. sc cccccsecaccess 2184 195 | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1524, 98 100 
Exchequer Bills .,.......+.. 72 74 Russian 5 per Cents........ 114 16 
ON ere 264 7 | Ditto 4} per Cents ......... 1034 45 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 99 101 Spanish Active 5 per Cents... —— 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 96 8 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 474 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 | Ditto Deferréd 3 per Cents 1851 21) } 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 103 5 | Sardinian Bonds .......... . 78 
Ditto 3 per Cents ...,....+. 78 80 | 





Cheatres and RAusir. 


The Easter holydays are marked this year by two novel experiments in 
the way of dramatic entertainment, respectively made at the Lyceum and | 
the Princess's. 

At the Lyceum, we have one of those dramas, which, divided into a 
more than usual number of acts or tableaux, occupy an entire evening, | 
and which, while common enough at some of the Parisian theatres, are 
all but unknown in this country, where multiplicity of pieces has always 
been deemed a dramatic requisite,—although from an existing répertoire 
we might easily imitate our Gallic neighbours by producing the two parts 
of Henry the Fourth in one night. The interest produced by these long 
pieces, which may consist of six, seven, or eight acts, with perhaps ano- | 
ther act called a prologue, is rather that of the epic than of the dramatic | 
kind; for the author, by taking in a long series of events, instead of con- | 
fining himself to the elaboration of one or two striking points, has vir- 
tually passed the boundary which separates the drama from epopeia, 
although he employs theatrical means for the exhibition of his work, On 
this account, we greatly commend the judgment of the writer of the Ly- 
ceum piece in calling his work a “dramatic story,” just as Shakspere gave 
the name of “history ’’ to his less concentrated plays. 

The Chain of Events, as the Lyceum piece is named, is founded on La 
Dame de la Halle, a “drame”’ which achieved one of the most recent | 
successes at the Parisian Ambigu-Comique. This drama is distinguished | 
by the novel idea of heightening into a villain of the deepest die that kind | 
of smart valet whose vices are ordinarily limited to peceadilloes. An | 
adventurous menial, having at the request of a certain noble filched a | 
certain will, is able, on finding his employer dead, to raise an humble | 
young man to a marquisate, and to establish himself as major-domo in 
the family hotel. Here he reigns with as absolute power as Pepin in the 
days of the Merovingian Kings; but he soon finds a formidable adversary | 
in the wife of the supposed Marquis, a fruiterer in the Paris market, who | 
having caught a glimpse of her husband in his carriage, will not be per- 
suaded that he has died at St. Domingo, although a certificate of death 
has been forged to leave him free for a noble match. In the course of an 
interview which she obtains, the Marquis is forced to acknowledge her ; 
-and as it is now in vain to assert that the dead plebeian and the living 
patrician are not one and the same person, the valet continues the war on 
another point. The Marquis, it is admitted, is the husband of the 
market-woman; but then he married her while ignorant of his real rank, 
and it is now expedient that the nuptial tie should be annulled, that the 
noble may be at liberty to form an alliance worthy of his birth, and— 
what is most important—may be in a position to pay off a certain bond, 
which he has given to the valet. However, although the most brilliant 
pecuniary offers are made to the fruiteress, she will not resign the rights 
of herself and her child, and at last the impostor is overthrown by the ap- 
pearance of the real heir to the title and the estate. In his endeavour to 
escape from the officers of justice, he loses his life; but his accomplice, 
who is more of a dupe than a knave, is allowed to live in humble happi- 
ness with his original family. 

In adapting this piece to the English stage, the author has pursued a 
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| lusions are avoided, 


version is an abridgment; but here the English version is an clongatio 

and when an effect could be produced the adapter has introduced into th 

action incidents which in the original are only recorded in the dialogue. 
The result is a succession of some of the most remarkable stage-effects 
ever witnessed in a drama not belonging to the region of fairy-lanq- 
while, by a careful elaboration of even the most minute personages, the 
spectator is carried back into the actual life of the period in which the 
drama is supposed to occur, namely, the earlier portion of the reign of 
Louis the Sixteenth. He breathes among the market-women, who, spark- 
ling in their best clothes, squabble, laugh, and chatter, with all the zea] 
of their profession, and ‘with all the hilarity incident to the Carniya] 
Their rights, customs, and manners, are brought forward with wonderful 
perspicuity ; and the chorus which they form is almost as interesting ag 
the principal characters. To address the organ of sight, the unrivalled 
Beverley has done his utmost; and, lured by his magic, the eye wanders 
over the market-place and the Palais Royal as if contemplating a reality, 
Nor in the ardour for decoration has the management remained satisfied 
with the arts of the painter and the costumier, A shipwreck near the 
island of St. Domingo occurs in the story; so a real ship is constructed, 
with real actors on board, and really sinks through the bottom of the 
stage: the fountain in the Marché aux Innocents plays real water, and 
| an unfortunate victim is really ducked. To give histrionic force to the 
| piece, every person in the Lyceum company is employed, and well em. 


| sort. Generally the French play is deemed too long, and the English 


| ployed ; = telling dialogue being put into the mouth of even the 
| slightest characters. The acting of Mr. Charles Mathews as the valet— 


the cool, deliberate, courageous villain—is one glory more to be added to 
| the fame he has already acquired; and the good taste and feeling with 
| which Madame Vestris played a matronly female, the mother of the fruit- 
eress, are much to be commended. It should be understood, that in our 
short description of the plot, we have by no means described all the inci- 
| dents of the piece. Every one of the eight (!) acts is marked by a dis- 
| tinct strong situation; and the work is, in its way, a perfect curiosity in 
theatrical art. 

| | That this elaborate method of production was the right way of making 
the story effective, is proved by the version of the same French piece at 
the Adelphi; where it is done, as we are informed, more after the fashion 
of the Ambigu. Here the piece appears as a meagre melodrame, with 
nothing to distinguish it from many works of the sort except inferiority of 
interest. The fact is, La Dame de la Halle is like carp—the sauce is of 
more consequence than the fish. Far more interesting is an operetta, 
called Mephistopheles, in which Miss Woolgar not only enacts the seduc- 
tive fiend, but two persons—a youth and a maiden—who become his 
avatars. The piece is slight, but the talent of the actress is admirably 
displayed. 

Ve have protested so long against the “ man-about-town ”’ allusions 
which oppress our burlesques every Christmas and Easter, that we hoped 
to hail with joy the entertainment at the Princess’s, in which such al- 
The production of Wittikind and his Brothers, asa 
serious fairy drama, is the other novel experiment to which we have al- 
luded above ; but we cannot record its complete success. The author, 
while meritoriously shunning the vulgar, has not soared into the poetical 
or the impassioned ; and the result is something which is neither comic 
nor pathetic, but decidedly dull. The decorations, however, deserve all 

raise. 

The burlesque on the Corsican Brothers, at the Haymarket, is a failure, 
the subject by no means yielding materials for mirth ; although it has also 
been attempted in a similar spirit at the Olympic. 

Drury Lane tried to make a little show of renovation for Easter by a re- 
vival of that very old girl The Bohemian Girl ; but far more effective is the 
declaration of war against Mr. Sims Reeves, which the manager has within 
the last few days posted against the walls of the metropolis. Mr. Sims 
Reeves promises a pamphlet in return; and we suspect the public will 
arrive at a decision not precisely similar to that of Henry the Fourth 
when he said to the contending advocates, ‘Gentlemen, no doubt you 
are both in the right.” 

The Marionettgs are in a state of healthy activity,—the story of Aladdin 
having been gorgeously put on the puppet-stage by Mr. Simpson ; and 
Astley’s sings the campaign of Napoleon in Egypt,—having probably taken 
its subject from a piece played at the Equestrian theatre of Paris, and 
encouraged by the worthy President. 

At the St. James’s, the reopening after Passion week is signalized by the 
production of Mademoiselle de la Seigli¢re, (known here as the Man of Law,) 
with M. Regnier and Mademoiselle Denain as the chief performers. 








The two great musical theatres have commenced their “ after Easter” 
season, though neither with its fullest muster. 

Rossini’s opera buffa, L’ Italiana in Algiert, revived at Her Majesty's 
on Tuesday, had not been performed there since the old days of Pisaroni 
and Donzelli. It was produced at the Royal Italian Opera five years 
ago, for the purpose of bringing forward Alboni; but without suc- 
cess, having had only two representations. Being one of the very few 
operas which have a contralto for the heroine, it may be occasionally used 
to bring out a singer of that class; but it can never meet with favour 
here, as our “ most thinking people” will not accept the prettiest music 
in the world when they find it a mere vehicle for what anywhere but in 
Italy would be regarded as childish buffoonery. : 

The opera was now got up chiefly for the sake of Mademoiselle Angri, 
who appeared in the character of Jeabella, It was excellently performed ; 
and the music, which is in Rossini’s earliest style, blending the grace and 
simplicity of Cimarosa and Paesiellc with his own youthful fire and bril- 
liancy, had so charming an effect that it was loudly applauded notwith- 
standing the poverty of the libretto. Angri surprised as well as pleased 
us. She appeared to have got ,rid of much of that masculine boldness, 
approaching to coarseness, which formerly was too apparent in her man- 
ner. Her vivacity was softened and toned down, and there was a corre- 
sponding improvement in her singing, which showed increase of 
finish and refinement. Her performance of the finest air in the opera, 
“ Pensa alla patria,” was admirable in every respect—in style, exc- 
cution, and expression. We have never heard Calzolari to greater 
advantage than in the part of Lindoro. He is essentially an Italian 
singer, and comparatively unfitted for the efforts of vocal strength 
required in the pieces imported from the German and French stage. In 
the light and Rorid music of Rossini’s earlier picces he is pecu 
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d singing the cantabile phrases, “a mezza voce,” with grace and 
In loud passages his voice becomes somewhat harsh and un- 
ally to lose = command “4 pe 

done much, though not everything, to cure by means of ar 
ype defects of his organ. Belletti, as the old Turk Mustapha, 
sang superbly. He too is essentially an Italian singer, and thoroughly at 
home in the florid music of that school, though his acquirements are far 
from confined to it. The music of this part, like that of Figaro in the 
Barbiere, is of the most ornate kind, demanding of the baritone the light- 
ness and agility of a tenor. The animated duet, “Se inclinasse prender 
moglie,” between Calzolari and Belletti, was on both sides a perfect spe- 
cimen of Italian singing; the smooth cantabile of the upper part being 
most piquantly contrasted with the crisply-executed roulades and “ bat- 
teries’”” with which it was accompanied by the lower. Ferranti, as 
Tuddeo, was too laboriously funny ; but his singing, especially in the con- 
certed pieces, was very good indeed. In short, this opera, as a musical 
entertainment, was exceedingly agreeable; and we are glad we have had 
the opportunity of enjoying it, as it may rarely occur again. 

The very pretty ballet-divertissement L’ Aurore was performed between 
the acts; Guy Stephan dancing surprisingly. A critic complains of this 
interposition as impairing the interest of the opera,—a groundless com- 
plaint when there was xo interest to impair. It is just a piece like the 
‘Italiana that can permit such an interruption without injury. 

The stir about the new Jenny Lind, Mademoiselle Wagner, still con- 
tinues. Both houses daily publish contradictory advertisements, each 
announcing her engagement to itself exclusively. Mr. Lumley, after 
stating for several days, that “the talent of Mademoiselle Wagner is 
secured exclusively to Her Majesty’s Theatre, by an engagement dated 
the 9th of November last and signed by this celebrate artiste,”’ now inti- 
mates that it was signed “also by her father, ]ir. Albert Wagner,” 
and that “ Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner is dail expected.” On the 
other hand, the Royal Italian Opera reiterates i.s assertion that the 
directors “ have entered into an engagement with Mademoiselle Johanna 
Wagner, prima donna of the Royal Theatre at Berlin, and the services of 
that eminent artiste are secured exclusively to the Royal Italian Opera.” 
The fact is supposed to be, that the fair siren, after having made an en- 
gagement with Mr. Lumley, has thrown it up and taken service with Mr. 
Gye; and it remains to be seen whether she has taken care “ to be off 
with the old love before being on with the new.” 

At Covent Garden, Donizetti’s J Martiri was to have been produced 
on Thursday ; but a sudden hoarseness which attacked Signor Tamber- 
lik caused its postponement. 





The New Philharmonic Sccicty are acting up to their declared inten- 
tion of providing novelty and giving encouragement to native talent. 
In their second concert, on Wednesday, they certainly did both, mixing 
much new matter with well-known masterpieces. All their novelties 
have not been equally judicious and successful; but, in making the ex- 
periment of establishing concerts of a new kind, they deserve indulgence 
as well as encouragement. 

The old matter of this concert was of the highest class: Beethoven's 
gigantic symphony in C minor; with two overtures, Cherubini’s Ana- 
creon and Mozart's Zauberflite. In these, the orchestra, under its able 
general, Berlioz, covered itself with glory. M. Berlioz showed himself 
to be a skilful and judicious conductor; leaving nothing for the most fas- 
tidious criticism to lay hold of—except the sudden acceleration of the 
time towards the close of the Zcuberflite overture; a new reading, for 
which there is no warrant in the score, and which is no improvement, the 
movement being so rapid from the beginning, that its acceleration has the 
effect of a breathless race to get to the end. The temptation to new 
readings, either on the stage or in the orchestra, is a dangerous one. The 
author’s expressed intentions are the safest guide ; and had Mozart wished 
this change of time, he would no doubt have said so by writing “ pid 
mosso” or “ pid: stretto.”” 

One of the novelties, not absolutely but relatively to the audience, was 
a piece of ecclesiastical music, composed for and sung in the Imperial 
Chapel at St. Petersburg, where (as in the Pope’s Chapel at Rome) the 
music is sung by a choir of men and boys, with the most exquisite effect. 
This effect depends on the extreme purity and precision of the singing. 
No musical notation can give any idea of it; and even the divine Af- 
serere of Allegri, of which such marvellous things are told, looks on paper, 
and sounds when tried by the uninitiated, no better than an ordinary 
piece of antique psalmody. The grave and solemn style of this Russian 
piece gave some variety to a concert of modern music, though it was im- 
possible even to imagine what it might be in its own proper place. Ano- 
ther novelty was a little German “lied” by a composer of the name of 
Gumbert ; a pretty trifle, well sung by Herr Reichart, and accompanied 
by the chorus, singing with sbut lips and producing a sort of wm, quaint 
and pleasing enough. 

The absolute novelties, and at the same time fruits of native growth, 
were two. The first was a concerto for the pianoforte, composed by Dr. 
Henry Wylde, a young gentleman who was lately a pupi: of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and has somehow been elevated to the position of 
joint-conductor of these concerts along with Berlioz. There is a disad- 
vantage in being pushed too much forward, as well as in being kept too 
much back ; and Dr. Wylde, in being allowed to bring forward a work of 
great pretensions at such a concert as this, was led into the error of ex- 
pans the immaturity of his talents. There was promise in his concerto ; 

ut it wanted the simplicity, clearness, and repose, which mark the hand 
of a master. It was very well played by M. Billet, an excellent pianist, 
and was much applauded ; but applause in such a case goes for little. The 
other new production was Mr. Edward Loder's operatic masque Te 
Island of Calypso, originally composed for the National Concerts at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, but not performed till now. It terminated the con- 
cert, of which it formed nearly the whole second part; an injudicious ar- 
rangement, for the audience, already fatigued by a long performance, 

gan to depart almost as soon as it commenced, and long before it was over 

€ performers were singing and playing to almost empty benches. It 


was only the earliest portion of the piece that we could hear in any quiet | 


or comfort; but that was cnough to convince us that it isa beautiful 
work, and one which, properly heard, would delight the public. 

tice to Mr. 

peetns his music, in such a manner as to insure its having a fair 
caring. 
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executing the roulades and divisions with flexibility and clear- ( 


In jus- | 
Loder, the Society are bound to repair their error by re- the relative state of parties in the Legislature which may be expected from 
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Letters ta the Editar. 

THE DERBY GOVERNMENT. 
London, 15th April 1852. 

Smr—I notice in your paper of last week two replies to my question, 
“ What is Lord Derby’s Ministry without Protection?’ Your Dublin cor- 
respondent ‘“* H. M.” answers, that “ his is the Government which has 
buried the murdered corpse of Protection, and will ley its wandthering 
sperrit.” Poetical and Irish, but not quite to the point. Your correspond- 
ent “ R. §.”’ is equally sententious, though not more precise or categorical : 
all what he can tell about the matter is, that * without Protection, Lord 
Derby’s Government is possible—with it, impossible.” I fear the effect of 
your recent articles has been lost upon him: they show plainly enough, that 
whether with or without Protection, Lord Derby's Government cannot con- 
tinue as it is. I wish to state the case plainly and fairly. 

The last Conservative Government was that of Sir Robert Peel. It con- 
tained the following statesmen—Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, the 
Duke of Neweastle, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sydney Herbert, Mr. Cardwell. They 
followed the fortunes of their leader, and have been in a state of obscuration 
since Whiggery became dominant. Where are now those statesmen? Are 
| with Lord Derby and his Government? No—they are Conservative 
still, but not of Lord Derby’s party. Why not? they are surely fitter for 
oftice than the present Ministers? Why, in the present state of foreign af- 
fairs, is the country deprived of Lord Aberdeen? Why are the Colonics 
taken from the care of Mr, Gladstone, one of the very few men who tho- 
roughly understands them? Even Mr. Walpole, respectable as he is, will 
bear no comparison with Sir James Graham, one of the ablest of Home 
Secretaries. I ask, why is this? Is not the fact too plain to admit of ques- 
tion? Lord Derby's Government is still Protectionist. Protectionism 1s its 
law of personal cohesion ; although, to keep itself in office, it is compelled to 
make an open denial of its faith. 

It seems, however, now likely to assume a new phase; it is about to take 
a positive distinctive character. It is to be a Government of pure and simple 
inertia—barring, perhaps, a modicum of Law Reform ; about which the coun- 
try only now concerns itself with the question of when and how it is to be 
done. Eldonism is to be revived. Lord Derby's policy it to be a do-nothing 
pare: Such is the tone of the Ministerial organs. That, to be sure, will 
ye honest and intelligible, though utterly insane and ruinous. Then, in- 
deed, Lord Derby will be playing the game of the Chartists with desperate 
effect. 

Let me apply a few tests to the question. 
mean to leave the administration of county affairs unchanged? Ia my last 
letter I referred to our county institutions as simple oligarchies. I used the 
term advisedly, but not with the intention of offence or of personal disre- 
spect to country gentlemen. In truth, our county institutions, (which are 
in the nature of municipalities,) as at present constituted are mere oligarch- 
ies, unsuited to the existing state of things, and not well adapted for the 
management of county affairs. Will Lord Derby stick by them? In doing 
so, he will assuredly y heaven the Country Gentleman interest; who will be 
quickly flooded with the rush of the Democratic tide, or swallowed up in the 
vortex of Centralism. An infusion of popular control into this department 
of our local institutions would be essentially a Conservative measure, and give 
strength and safety to the country gentlemen. 

Again—Is the University question to remain where it is? Will no effort 
be made to move those inert bodies ; or will it be left for Whigs and Radicals, 
on their first return to office, to sweep away Academical institutions, and to 
instal a Ministry of Public Instruction ? 

Again—Are Church affairs to pass untouched? Are time-honoured abuses 
of Deans and Chapters to be winked at—Rochester to wit, and others? Is 
the vast aggregate of Episcopal revenues to remain distributable amongst a 
few dignitaries, notwithstanding the cry of the Church herself against the 
weakness and inefficiency of her Episcopate, the want of more bishops, and 
the excessive disproportion between the position of bishops and the inferior 
clergy? Is it Lord Derby’s policy to let these things be? or to take timely 
account of them, so as to prevent a general outbreak of popular disgust, and 
an overthrow of Church institutions of all kinds ? 

Again—In the case of our Colonies, is Lord Derby deaf or blind to the 
signs of the times? Does he fail to pereeive from a thousand indications, 
that a great change is coming over the Colonies themselves, as well as 
over the public mind in England respecting them? They are weary of Co- 
lonial Office rule, and the country is sick of Caffre wars. The children have, 
for the most part, attained manhood, and demand emancipation: is Lord 
Derby prepared to concede this fully and frankly? I fear not: his few re- 
marks the other night, on presenting a petition from Newfoundland, show 
that his mind is yet wandering in darkness on this question. He would 
hold fast by the established régime of Downing Street, till, one by one, each 
colony in turn has been fretted into disaffection, with the certainty of be- 
coming a rebel the moment it is big enough. 

So of many other questions of pressing interest. To sum up the whole, is 

Lord Derby's policy to be that of mere inertia—to stand still till he and his 
party are swept away, together with the institutions which he professes to 
value? Or is it to be a policy of Conservative Reform—safe, 2 my “nm 
and effective, and therefore Conservative? But if so, why is his Govern- 
ment so narrowed; and why are the only men of known fitness for such 
work excluded from it? Doubtless, Lord Derby will say that such exclusive- 
ness is not of his own choice: and that is in a measure true—it is one of the 
great and necessary evils of the falseness of his position. No one can extri- 
cate him from it but himself. Has he the requisite statesmanship for the 
purpose? I believe not; I believe that he will go on as he has begun—that 
he started with no definite policy, and that he will form none. Te will stick 
to his Protectionist followers as a party. He has not the courage to shake 
the rotten fabric to pieces. He will go to the election—and will return with 
a strong minority. By dint of continued mismanagement, he will alienate 
and exasperate all that body of Liberal Conservatives who are at present out- 
side his pale, and will either disgust them into useless neutrality, or force 
them into combiaation with the various sections of his Anti-Conservative 
opponents. That combination must speedily oust him from office; and he, 
with the Country Gentlemen, will pass over into sulky, factious, and ineffective 
opposition. In the mean time, flexible Lord John will have bid up for Radi- 
cal support—and will have bought it. He will form new factions, at each 
step descending lower and lower. He will become by this process numeri- 
eally strong, and win a certain kind of popularity. So he will recover, and 
probably keep the Government—flinging away bit by bit the institutions which 
Conservatism seeks to maintain, and permanently overthrowing Conservatism 
itself. 
Such appears to me the probable course of events, for which the thanks of 
the Conservative party will be due to the Derby-Disraeli Ministry. These, 
at least, are my speculations; and till I can see more light through the 
darkness, I must remain, as before, A Puzziep CONSERVATIVE. 


For instance—Does Lord Derby 





PARTIES WITHOUT POLICY, 
Srmr—You have formed a correct estimate of the inappreciable change in 


the coming election. The overthrow of no long-standing abuse, and the 
furtherance of no great principle, will on this occasion counterbalance the 
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turmoil, the annoyance, and the heartburnings, that will be generated ; and 
it is but too clearly seen that no progress will be made towards the formation 
of that popular idol of Conservative and Reformer, a “ strong ” Government. 

It is not sufficiently comprehended by the present generation, that the 
duties of an Executive are properly administrative, and that the modern in- 
novation of trusting to the Ministry of the day to prepare and carry through 
Parliament all measures affecting the general interests of the empire, is de- 
rogatory to the dignity and credit of the Legislature, and, if unchecked, will 
undermine our whole system of constitutional government. Instead, there- 
fore, of regretting the non-existence of a decisive party majority in the Com- 
mons, (by no means an unmixed benefit,) it would be wise to accommodate 
ourselves to existing circumstances, and allow the Queen’s Ministry, who- 
ever they may be, to hold office on the terms of honestly carrying out the in- 
tentions of the Legislature, irrespective of their se opinions on the 
merits or demerits of the policy which that Legislature may think fit to 
adopt. By so doing, we should inflict no peculiar hardship on the individual 
members of the Executive, who are even now confessedly necessitated to 
submit their private judgment to that of their colleagues; whilst the relief 
which would be given om by a return to the old system of independent 
legislation, would be a vast benefit to the empire, in enabling the Ministry 
to devote their whole time and energies, unchecked by oe { obligations, to 
the immense and ever-increasing administrative duties which urgently claim 
the undivided attention of the highest talent that England can supply, if she 
is to maintuin her present position in the scale of nations. 

The extensive diffusion of political knowledge interposes an insuperable 
obstacle to a permanent fusion of parties. If a Parliamentary majority is 
essential, it must be obtained, by means fair or foul; and if we continue the 
present tactics of concentrating all our powers on the successive ejectment of 
inevitably weak Administrations, we shall render constitutional government 
impossible on any other basis than that of Sir Robert Walpole. 

e must bow to the law of necessity. A Ministry relieved from the ne- 
cessity and denuded of the power of lavishing sinecures and pensions on its 
adherents, and no longer in danger of being employed for the purpose of 
overthrowing the constitution, is not the public enemy it was formerly con- 
sidered. When they cease to meet with opposition on these grounds, they 
will stand or fall by their real qualities for official duties, and their position 
will not ‘e less honourable when they are no longer attacked for party pur- 
poses, and charged with error, incapacity, and crime, for | act, good or 
evil, which, under the influence of judgment or necessity, they may per- 
form; whilst the representative body, being able to devote its whole time to 
the business of legislation, would cease to be degraded by the constant and 
unmeaning opposition to every enactment, which has hitherto been consider- 
ed good party tactics, and the nation would be in a position to determine upon 
the comparative merits of rival systems of policy in an assembly whose whole 
business it is to improve the laws and regulate the government of our ex- 
tensive and mighty empire. 

So long as the nation continues to aid in party struggles for power, prin- 
ciples and policy will be alike sacrificed ; 
the future course and intentions of Lord Derby is paralleled by the equally 





obscure intimations of Mr. Cobden and his friends; who, though explicit | 


enough in their views of the proper mode of electing the members of the 
Legislature, are inscrutably silent upon the line of policy they afterwards in- 
tend to adopt. 

It is deplorable that a great nation should be kept in the dark as to the 
intentions of its two 


check the growing repugnance to public duties and political changes which 


the abeyance of great principles has fostered. It would be not less novel than | 


honourable for our old constitutional parties to fight their battles by pro- 


posing their respective line of policy for discussion and adoption on all im- | 


rtant questions, whether of the Cape and the Colonies, or of the National 
fences and the proper employment of a fleet. The nation is rapidly be- 
coming tired of opposition for opposition sake ; and a well-defined theory of 
government carried out with determination and skill, would enlist the sym- 
thies of thousands, who are tired of abstractions, and would gladly hail 
rom any quarter the prompt decision and energetic action which are felt to 


be the essential to the maintenance of our high position, menaced as it is by | 
Hi. D. 


jnternal weakness and external danger. 





ANOTHER WORD ON THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
Dublin, 13th April 1852. 
Srr—The suspicion given vent to in your kind notice of my letter last 
week is perfectly well-founded. I am not ‘tadmitted to the secret councils 
of the Castle,” and I was not aware when I wrote that the Northern Whig 
had been placed on the index expurgatorius of that establishment. Neither 
do I feel any vocation to defend, as I am unable to explain, that measure. It 
was, in my opinion, only equalled in absurdity by a confession made by Earl 
De Grey, when he filled the Viceregal throne, that ‘he never read news- 
papers.” One of the misfortunes of ‘the Castle’’ system is, that the ma- 
nagement of the details of the little court is, perhaps unavoidably, intrusted 
to household officers even littler in proportion than itself. I have known 
ave offence given to persons whose cordial support of a Government would 


ave been important, by the systematic exclusion of their families from “the | 
Castle” hospitalities ; while others, neither ornamental nor useful, were at | 


the same time systematically included in the list of guests. The fact was, 
that the Chamberlain practised the ancient rule, “ gif-gaf makes good fellow- 
ship,” and invited to his master’s table those who welcomed himself to their 
own, and (so far as the matter was left to him) vicé versd. Knowing that 
this state of affairs has existed, I should not be surprised if it be still, 


to some extent, in operation; and that the Northern Whig was dis- | 


eontinued because it was privately obnoxious to some official under- 
ling. So far as I know of the journal in question, I believe it to be a 
specimen of a class rare in Ireland—an independent, self-sustained organ of 
a sectional public opinion ; not indeed “ of the preponderating political sen- 
timent of Ulster,” but of Nonconforming Presbyterianism. Being such, to 


exclude it from the Castle reading-room, was voluntarily to shut out or | 


treacherously to conceal from the official eyes most necessary information on 
the subject of official duties. 

I hope, however, my views will not be discredited because I look with my 
own eyes and not through Castle or other particoloured spectacles ; and there- 
fore I will attempt to — the design of my last letter, by adding a word 
or two in explanation of the position of the Land question, considered as one 
of the parts of the Irish difficulty. I entertain hopes that the Derby Govern- 


ment will do for this what they have done for Protection in England, and | 


what they may do for the education and religious questions in Ireland—that 
| will burst the bubble. The Irish Attorney-General has pledged him- 
self to undertake—first, the codification of the existing statutes which refer 
to the tenure and occupation of land; secondly, to investigate the various 
Measures proposed for the settlement of the landlord and tenant question ; 
and thirdly, to construct a measure that shall contain machinery for the en- 
forcement of a fair and reasonable adjustment between the parties when vo- 
luntary agreement becomes impossible. If he perform his pledge, he will 
settle the Land question by a sort of reductio ad absurdum. In codifying and 
rationalizing the existing land-law, if he be guided (as his antecedents per- 
mit us to hope that he may) by the well-known and irrefragable principles 
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and the difficulty of ascertaining | 


eat parties ; and any change which should facilitate | 
and enforce the exposition of their respective final objects, would go far to | 


(Saturday, 


of internal commerce, he will not bind the land more rigidly, but probably 
set it free from many technical trammels of the law which interfere with its 
marketable character, and consequently reduce its value. In investigating 
proposed measures, he will expose their quackery ; and in any efforts he can 
make for the construction of a legal guide to bargaining for land, he wil] 
ae to himself and to the world the impossibility of usefully interfering 

etween individual buyers and sellers in transactions of which no legal tri- 
bunals can form so sound a judgment as themselves. The Land question, [ 
must explain, has now two sides. From one point of view it is seen, by agi- 
tators and aspirants for Parliamentary honours, as an excellent grievance 
which being irremediable, they may pledge themselves to remedy without 
fear of being held to their words. ked at by another set of beholders— 
the small farmers and middlemen—it is thought to offer a means for con- 
verting their tenancies into fee-simple estates, over which they shall have al] 
the rights and be bound to discharge none of the duties of landlords. By the 
term ‘‘tenant-right ” every man in Ireland knows—whether or not he may 
choose to confess to the knowledge—that Ulster and other tenants mean pre- 
cisely whatis termed “ good-will” in England. In that kingdom it is a common 
matter to sell the good-will of a public-house, or of a medical practice, or of 
a milk-walk, or of a licensed chapel; and in Ireland it has been equally 
common to sell the good-will of a farm held at will or on lease. But here 
the traffic was (before the famine) complicated by the fact that the purchase 
was understood to include, not merely a valuable opportunity, but immunity 
from the vengeance of the former occupier. I have myself known in Uister, 
| ten or fifteen years’ purchase of the full rent given to an emigrating tenant- 
at-will for leave to occupy his deserted holding, which the landlord would 
willingly have given to the purchaser without any increase of rent and with- 
out fine or premium. It is plain that, in this case, the fears of the in- 
comers conferred an estate in the land upon the departing tenant little if at 
all inferior in value to that of the legal owner in fee. Now, however, mat- 
ters are changed. The alteration in the circumstances of the country has 
diminished the pressure for land, and when a tenant makes up his mind to 
go to America he will seldom find a merchant for his tenant-right. He 
looks, therefore, to Mr. Sharman Crawford and his fellows for a conversion 
of this imaginary commodity into a real marketable article; and these gen- 
tlemen encourage his expectations because they believe that they are utterly 
impossible to be realized. 

I will endeavour to be just to Mr, Crawford; although I am far from 
thinking that the fashion of praising a mischievous man because he is sup- 
posed to have a good heart and kind intentions is in accordance with ab- 
stract justice. I will, nevertheless, admit that I believe Mr. Crawford is 
entirely unconscious of his own offences against society and his country, It 
has happened to me to discuss the matter of his bill with himself both in 
mp and private, and I will fearlessly challenge any man who ever heard 
1im speak on the subject, to deny that he is altogether ignorant of the scope, 
tendency, and probable operation of his own measure. In the very preamble 
of the bill, he soe its intended action upon elements so undefined as “ fair 
rent,”’ “ just proportion of the money value of the gross produce,” “ a fair 
system of improvement and culture,” “ allowance for labour,’’—elements 
which can only be approximately estimated by a trial of the market, and 
| Which are of the kind that in every species of traffic, as well as in that 
of land, supply the matter of trading competition. Mr. Crawford thinks 
his phrases are definite ideas, and probably no experience would convince 
him to the contrary; but Mr. Crawford's backers and supporters, those 
who put forward pledges to support Ais di// as claims for the favour of te- 
nant constituencies, know well that every one of those we have cited would 
| supply a fruitful source of contention, which would render the working of 
the bill an absolute impossibility. Such men profess that they will support 
Mr. Crawford’s measure because they are convinced in their own minds that 
| it is impracticable; and among this class are some of whom better things 
might have been expected. There are others whom I cannot call worse, be- 
cause they are desperate, often homeless and landless men, (though honour- 
able Members of Parliament,) who do not restrain themselves within the 
phrases of this crazy project of law, but who talk, even as their constituents, 
| of the rights of occupation— 
| * The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That he shall get who has the power, 

Ana he shall keep who can.” 
| These men mean not what they say; they only intend to amuse an election 
mob; but their sport is the cause of many a tragedy as bloody as those of 
| Chambre, Bateson, and Mauleverer, and it is time the play were ended. It 
| will be ended under the Derby Government, if Mr. Napier will redeem his 
pledge and air the whole question before the Commons of England. An 

1onest ye to work out the threefold plan he laid down for himself, would 
show to English gentleman how small is the power of law to interfere by any 
| constitutional or really effective means in the trade bargains of individuals, 
and how far from satisfying the real desires of the Tenant-Righters any such 
interference would be. If the bubble were once exposed to the light, it would 
show its true colours and burst; and so might the third and even the most 
important element of the Irish difticulty be removed for ever from the calcu- 
lations and the path of wise and honest statesmen. H. M. 




















ESCAPE-BOATS IN SHIPWRECK,. 
Glasgow, 15th April 1852. 

Srr—Allow me to call your attention toa lesson of some importance taught 
by the experience of the Birkenhead. The paddle-box boats were, it ap- 
pears, unserviceable ; and this appears to be the unvarying story whenever 
any wreck occurs. The only case in which the paddle-box boats, so far as I 
am aware, proved serviceable, was that of the West India mail-steamer 
Solway, lost on the coast of Portugal. She was a wooden steamer, and the 
weather was fair. In the case of the Avenger war-steamer, lost in the 
Mediterranean, the weather paddle-boat was unapproachable, from the sea 
making a clear breach through and over the paddle-box; while the lee 
paddle-boat, with, if [remember rightly, some fifty hands, was crushed and en- 
tangled in the rigging of the funnel, which fell over it. On that occasion, 
the only survivors, | think, were saved by means of a small quarter-boat. 

In the Birkenhead a similar result was obtained. One paddle-box boat 
| got entangled among the rigging of a mast or funnel, which fell; and the 
other was swamped. 

It appears very clear, that if there had been a few quarter-boats hung on 
davits, all on board the Birkenhead might have been rescued. Quarter- 
boats can readily be kept from drying and cracking in a hot climate, b 
putting water inside them; paddle-boats, lying with their bottoms upwar 
will not retain water, and are soon injured by the sun, Quarter-boats are 
easily launched by means of davits, if there be care taken to lower both ends 
| of the boat equally. Paddle-boats are very difficult to lower; and the opera- 

tion, from its difficulty, is so seldom performed, that when an emergency ar- 
rives the boat is leaky if launched, or the joints and apparatus for launching 
are rusted up and unserviceable. Quarter-boats when launched are not s0 
likely to be swamped alongside as paddle-boats, which must be lowere 
| where they are in imminent danger of being caught by the outer paddle- 
| beams or the wing-walls, if the vessel rolls or there is any sea on. 
| Make what use you please of these hurried remarks, even if that should be 
| toburn them. I ows had some experience of engincering matters; though, 
| as you will see from the accompanying card, my interests do not lie at all in 
that way at present. Yous very truly, ENGINEER. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAIT. 
As we feel in “ standing up” during an obstinate rain, watching 
delusive gleams of light with an anxiety that only tantalizes it- 
self, until the very confession of weariness becomes a part of the 
tedium, so now the universal dulness of the —— world is 
aggravated by the complaint it provokes. It has so long been 
“ flat, stale, and unprofitable,” that the very phrase, thoroughly 





worn out, has become its own description. The worst of it is, that | 


the infliction is not mere want of interest in observing: we feel 
the fatigue practically, in the inability to do many things which it 
is necessary to do. Independently of great questions that have 
been solved, like Protection and Free-trade, but which still hang 
on hand with a kind of posthumous existence because certain of 
our millions have not yet quite come up to the solution, and can- 


not yet make up their minds to say good-bye to old favourites,— | 


independently of other great questions that too manifestly involve 





a conflict of party or of interests, like Reform in Parliament or the | 


imposition of taxes,—there are things to be done which yet we | ; } ) : 
ok : ? 4 | general effort of the priesthood to bring the electors to their own 


cannot get done, simply because men have not the energy or the 
will of conscience to buckle to. Every section of a party is pro- 
posing its own plan of operations, but flinches from enforcing that 

lan. We have movements, agitations, meetings, petitions, out of 
doors, multiplied and repeated until we are sick of the —_ names 
of the subjects; and then we have it all reflected by Parliament, 
in debates, resolutions, bills, and amendments, until we are as- 


sailed with an antistrophe of nausea; and yet “ nothing is done.” | ly 1 1 L 
| antagonistic purposes, the Brigade will be more accessible than 


Then we set to in good earnest, announcing to ourselves how, 
although “ something must be done,” yet “nothing is done”; 
which we trace analytically to “ the disruption of parties,” popu- 
lar indifferentism, conflict of opinion, dead-lock, superannuation of 
statesmen, “ want of a man,” and so forth, until at last we are 
fairly tired out with talking of our tiredness. 

At such a time we might hai! the interruption of a holyday. 
When men are spoiled for work, our instinct tells us that the best 
thing to do is to leave off—to go and play, to forget business, to 
take a journey into the country, to go to sleep. But we have tried 
that, without success. Vacation after vacation, recess after recess, 
and we are where we were. After the night’s rest, again down to 
that same table, covered with the same red-taped packets of the 
same time-dishonoured bills, the same blue books, the same ad- 
dresses to the public, the same committee-lists, the same corre- 
spondence from the same people, the same “ refreshers.” And the 
unrefreshed eyes set doggedly to work, with no hope of getting on. 
The holyday does no good ; ester is in vain. 

As we have so strong a sense of this paralyzed condition, and so 
strong a desire to get out of it, the reason why we cannot must be 
outside of ourselves—outside of that routine in which we are vainly 
toiling with those old packets of red-taped papers. We must look for 
the causes beyond the pale of that Thich we are pleased to call 
practical politics. 
cerned precisely because they are near and vast. They may be 
found in certain gigantic ideas which are coming over us, but lose 
not yet so far developed their vast proportions to our sight that 
we can comprehend them. Gigantic ideas, gigantic facts, gigantic 
agents, are amongst us; but we cannot compass them, any more 
than the insect can compass an idea, impromptu, of the i 
being whose shadow arrests it in its sunny path. 

Canning said that the next war in Europe would be a war 
of ideas: the war is proclaimed; but the half-conscious nations 
cannot yet give definite expression to the ideas that move 
them. Reaction is growing throughout Europe, and ruling 
the Continent of old civilization with the heavy dragoon-sword— 
not old feudalism, not ancient military glory, not noble birth, but 
a huge official cliquery, with standing army for its chivalry—hard, 
calculating, mechanical, inexorable: but we have not yet a formula 
to bring the idea of it as a whole to our minds, in order to definite 
conclusions and practical action. The newest-born of the hydra- 
eagle—quasi-Imperial France—is still struggling in its hideous 
parturition. 

The counter idea exists, but too vaguely even to be named. The 
“ peace-arbitration ” system, the “ solidarity of the peoples,” the 
“* Anglo-American alliance,” the “ European republic,” the “ ocean 
postage,” are phrases which mark the impatience of more ardent 
rainds to embody the idea in a name; but it still stands too little 
unfolded to be known. It is a something, connected with the fact 
that the body of each nation is becoming capable of forming 
Opinions as to alliances and combinations, as well as the official 
persons who have hitherto monopolized that function. America is 
unquestionably the nursery of this great embryo idea; but what 
it is to be when quite unfolded, who amongst us can tell? We 
must wait. We only know enough of it to know that it is useless 
to lay down laws that cannot outlast the practical intervention of 
that coming idea. 


dreams of prices, with facis stranger than dreams. Who knows 
but what the time is coming when you may have change fora 
shilling in twenty sovereigns, and the wandering potboy, who 
awakens the dim byeways of town and suburb with his melody, 
may bear a foaming cargo of unadulterated beer in golden vessels ? 
But no, that can never be! pale silver can never, even for 
rarity, outvalue rich ruddy gold. How useless, then, to make our 
calculations before we have our facts! 

There is no time-serving in the compulsion to await the unfold- 
ing of events: if we want light for our work, we must await the 
dawn; and if the night seems long to our weak feverish impa- 
tience, let us go back to the faith that is at the bottom of every 
want and repose in trustful hope; for the dawn will be vouch- 
safed. 


THE PAPIST COMMISSION TO THE IRISH BRIGADE. 
UNEASINEss is felt at the success of the Ultra-Roman party in Ire- 
land. Dr. Cullen's peculiar translation from the first post of dignit 
as Primate at Armagh, to that second in rank but of greater politi- 
eal activity as Archbishop at Dublin, is a move which portends 
change in the relations of Irish Rome with the Government. The 








| views, and to elect men more than ever devoted to merely Irish 


objects,—an effort thus far understood to be successful,—threatens 
an invasion not merely of official Dublin but of Parliamentary 
England: the Irish Brigade, it is said, will be stronger in numbers, 
more compact, more than ever bent on mischief. Putting together 
these facts, with the long familiar character of the Irish Member 
generically, it is anticipated that, obstinate as it may be in certain 


ever as an auxiliary for common party purposes; and hence, at a 
season of great difficulty and embarrassment, politicians are antici- 
yating a more reckless and mischievous use than ever of that force. 
But “who is to have it ?”—that question is already asked: “is it 


| to be Lord Derby or Lord John?” Searcely the author of the 


| was made of the Papal aggression. 


Perhaps the causes have not been readily dis- | the ; ; 
alliance with the Government, and had a due share of the official 


uman | 


Anti-Papal agitation—unless it be for mischief against the head of 
the Orange party ? 

That Ireland will be, by her representatives, more troublesome 
and irksome than she has yet proved, we do not doubt; but if so, 
it is the direct consequence of the unwarrantable party use which 
The perpetual encroachment 
of the Papacy ought to have been repelled; but it might have been 
resisted in such a manner as to conciliate rather than offend the 
Roman Catholics both of England and Ireland. The better sort 
would have sympathized with resistance to Ultramontane ad- 
vances, which hurt them more than any other class. But the 
resistance was levelled at Roman Catholics, indiscriminately ; 
and thus it technically compelled the most liberal, from mere 
esprit de corps and from the impossibility of neglecting their 
brotherhood at a time of contumely and adversity, to draw nearer 
to the Ultramontane party and close ranks against a common 
foe. If the opposite course had been taken,—if, for example, 
the venerable Archbishop Murray had been enabled to preserve his 


influence on his side,—how very different might have been his 
osition among the Romanists! But the agitation set up was of a 
<ind that admitted of no distinctions; and, betrayed by the Pro- 
testant allies, whose conduct proved that he, as a Romanist, had 
advanced too far to meet them, he was an object rather of mistrust 
or ridicule to numbers who might have been willing enough to 
swell his following if the dignity of his position had been more 
consulted and the mediating ground kept open for him. 
A theoretical and controversial “ Papal aggression ” was met by 
a party political agitation; and the practical rejoinder is this re- 
inforcement of the Irish Brigade, with fiercer instructions. The 
past, however, cannot be undone, and we must meet the future as 
we best may; but it does not appear how either of “the two great 
parties in the state” are to counteract the mischief in Ireland. 
Lord Eglinton will scarcely be able to conciliate the Romanists 
through the Orange party; nor will Lord John, successor to Crom- 
well in Irish estimation, be able to soothe the anger at the moment. 
Open resistance will only aggravate the feud. It must work itself 
out. It could not touch us very nearly or severely here in Eng- 
land, but for our own divisions, or rather, for something worse than 
division in our own Parliamentary parties. Divided and subdivided 
as each section may be, that is not the greatest source of weakness ; 
it is an effect rather than a cause of that want of purpose which 
paralyzes every party, and of that low honesty which deprives 
every party of respect or influence. For the moment, this diseased 
condition appears to be without remedy: let us, however, recognize 
the fact, that the mischievous power of any Irish Brigade must 
depend, primarily and chiefly, on our own want of energy and sin- 
cerity, and we have not only made the first step towards counter- 


| acting that special evil, but also towards entering upon a regimen 


| that may restore us to better political health. 


f we were quite 


| sound in England, we might be independent of all fears and specu- 


Protection and Free-trade have settled their difference, and vir- | 


tually the ideas are accomplished ; but behind them, just rearing 
its crest above the level of 


the waters of uncertainty, is the more | 


lations as to the conduct of the Irish Brigade. 





KINGLAKE ON THE VOTE BY BALLOT. 


huge Labour question. The “ Amalgamated ” are beaten, and got | Tur sooner the Ballot question is removed from the field of “ dis- 
rid of ; but not the question which they moved under, in a half- | cussion,” the better for all parties. Having been down on the 
| standing list of those huge debating societies the Parliament, the 


blind unconsciousness. 


And, as if to rebuke premature conclusions with the most | Press, and the Public, for years, 


palpable reproof, Providence is flooding the world with gold, 
newly discovered in every quarter, to supersede the old controver- 
Sies and squabbles, the “currency” hallucinations and childish 





1 that can be said about it has 
been said, and so often that the argument is as stale as the histor 

of Romulus and Remus. The difficulty of putting so much stand- 
ing matter into a classic form suited to incessant repetition is in- 
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creased by the fact that it does not rest on any principle at all; 
since both sides will e to the principle at issue, the right or 
duty of sincere and in ependent voting, while they differ as to the 
method, open or secret, for securing that princi le; a sort of dis- 
cussion which, in the absence of comparison by actual experi- 
ment, permits a vast amount of looseness on both sides. The 
chief argument against vote by ballot is, that it is “ un-English,” 
because it does not leave aman to speak out his own opinions 
boldly and act upon them with sturdy independence ; as if plain 
outspeaking and independence were already and practically the 
rule with us! The argument is a mere assumption in the teeth of 
facts. On the other hand, that the ballot would supply an independ- 
ence which is not in the men themselves, is an evident fallacy. The 
secret vote would not, we believe, make half the difference that 
either side supposes; but some millions of Englishmen have an 
idea that it would be very advantageous to them, and that idea is 
so fixed in their heads that the only way to get it out thereof will 
be to let them try it. They have made up their minds to have it ; 
have it they must, sooner or later; and with a view to releasing 
discussion from a burden, the sooner the better, since the ablest of 
disputants will only get more and more absurd. 

Por example, few minds more acute or accomplished could be 
brought to bear upon the question than that which gave Hothen to 
the world; and yet Mr. Kinglake furnishes to the Ballot discussion 
one of its most brilliant absurdities. ‘The ballot,” he says, “is a 
French method of taking votes,” and he proceeds to examine the 
recent experience of France. 

“Some years ago, he had been on terms of acquaintance with a 
strange, gloomy man, in London, who was rather dull in conversa- 
tion, and who used to tell him that his time was occupied in writing 
a history of battles. The person he spoke of was Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. In December this man deprived thirty-five million Frenchmen 
of their liberty; many of them he killed, many of them he trans- 


ee to places where their wretched lives could scarcely be protracted | 


yond a few months. When this usurper put down the people by means of 
his army, he had to go to the electors to ask for their approval of his act. 
The voting was at first intended to be open; but Bonaparte soon perceived 
that with open voting the indignant people whose liberties he had dared to 
violate sorte - speedily lodge him a prisoner in the castle of Vincennes. Well, 
finding that open voting would not do, he had recourse to that system which 
some of the people are wishing to adopt in England. He said, let me have 
the ballot; and by ballot the votes were taken. (‘* How about Yes and 

fo?’) The result was, that when the returns were rendered, it was easily 
made to appear that some 7,000,000 of men voted for tyranny, and only 
about 500,000 for any attempt to recover any vestige of liberty. Now there 
is an example of the effects of the ballot.” 

In this passage, we see, Mr. Kinglake implies that the seven 
millions of votes were a forgery; which isan extravagant assump- 
tion ; but supposing it were a fact, the example illustrates, not the 
effect of ballot-voting, so much as the effect of official and public 
corruption, which makes such extensive forgery possible. 

ment is based upon another assumption—-that if the voting had 
=_ open, the people would have pronounced against Louis Napo- 
leon; of which there is not a shadow of proof. On the contrary, 
the balance of evidence is, that, from whatsoever causes, and irksome 
as it may seem to English minds, the French people submit to the 
dictation of Louis Napoleon because they choose to do so. If the 


ballot had any specific effect in the French instance, it probably | 


was to prevent some disturbance at the election, by concealing for 
the moment the course which the vote was taking, and thus dis- 
arming any popular inclination to coerce or intimidate the voters. 
But Mr. Kinglake, indeed, appears to desire such an intervention, 


from the gusto with which he alludes to “the indignant people” | 


and “the castle of Vincennes.” Ji ith the ballot, he thinks, the 

ople has voted under coercion; but without it, the people would 

a risen and coerced itself into an independent expression of its 
ight mind ! 

Tould it not be better to remove this trap for able thinkers ? 
When Mr. Kinglake proceeded with the “ un-English ” formula, 
the crowd answered him with obstinate cries of “ Ballot ! ballot !” 
and that is the true argument. They will have it because they 
will: those who have to vote, or aspire to do so, would like to vote 
in that fashion ; and, no doubt, they will have their way. 





COBDEN FOR ENGLAND ?—OR ST. GEORGE ? 
Errner Mr. Cobden is not a real representation of the Englishman, 


or the Englishman has thoroughly altered, not only in his habits, | 
but in his nature. It is important, just now, to be clear respecting | 


the question, though it is a mere personality ; because by many 
ple Mr. Cobden is regarded as a witness, and we ought to know 
e relation of the witness to that which he witnesseth ; also be- 
cause there is an impression that the party which is the most push- 
ing dealer in the political market contemplates a partnership with 
Mr. Cobden. pee enough, he has laid himself out for in- 
spection, this week, at the Marylebone Anti-Militia meeting. 
Ever since his exaltation by the good fortune of happening to 
remain at the head of the Anti-Corn-law movement, Mr. Cobden 
has exhibited a mania for meddling with military matters : he be- 


gan it with his project of financial reform; he believes that he has 
ad 


some success; he is now improving the opportunity afforded by 

the agitation of Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Charles Gilpin, and gentlemen 

of that connexion, against any Militia Bill; and it is the kind of 

ment which Mr. Cobden uses that will be serviceable to us in 

ting an insight into his mind as a statesman and a native of 

is country. We do not say as an Englishman, because the very 
question is, whether his disposition is typical or exceptional. 

It is characteristic of the Englishman to sympathize with 

bravery, especially when successful ; to be obstinate in admiration 

when admiration has once set in; and not to put ill constructions, 


The ar- | 


still less degrading constructions, on the open conduct of men lene 
respected. The Duke of Wellington is just now the object of such 
generous sentiments. Mr. Cobden does not share them—evident} 
does not feel them so much as to know what they are. He speaks 
of the Duke’s age in conjunction with an allusion to “females and 
children”! He ascribes the Duke’s steadfast anxiety on the subject 
of our national defence to “a childlike tremour an alarm,” which 
is “ constantly spreading from the Horse Guards.” The notion 
| that the gentlemen at the Horse Guards are afraid is amusing ; 

but it is the only interpretation which Mr. Cobden can find for 
| anxiety to keep our coasts inviolate. We have no hesitation in 
deciding at once that such an impression is not the representative 
| of English feeling, but the very reverse of English feeling. 

Mr. Cobden accepts, without qualification, as “perfect,” Mr, 
Anderson’s project of a Marine Militia composed of our commercial 
| Steamers. N ow, a marine force is totally incompatible with the 
| notion of a militia, for obvious reasons. Any man can fight, and 
| can acquire some sort of skill at it with comparative ease ; but it 
| requires long training to acquire nautical habits ; the apparatus for 
nautical action is cumbersome and costly, and is constructed for 
special purposes. <A militia at sea is exactly the converse idea of 
the “ Horse Marines.” The commendations which Mr. Cobden 
bestows upon it tell with equal force upon the plan and upon the 
| critic. ‘ These,” he says, “are not vessels that can afterwards be 

used aygressively,”—and if not afterwards, how could they be used 
| aggressively at all, or how used in fighting non-aggressively ? “ If 
j ten or fifteen thousand ragamuflins think of landing on your 

shores, adopt the plan of Mr. Anderson ; which ”—will repulse the 
| invaders, is it ?>—not at all, but which, says Mr. Cobden, “ supplies 
| a most graceful EXcUSE to the Government for withdrawing their 
Militia Bill.” “The plan will not tend to demoralize your young 
men”—whose mothers ought to know when they are out. So that 
“if you want more defences, call out your Sea Militia.” We know 
only one parallel to this ready presumption of preparedness and 
efliciency, and it is the fuel Billy Taylor’s “ true love.” 

** Straight she called for swords and pistols— 
Brought they vos at her command, 
And she fell on shooting Billy Taylor 
Vith his lady in his hand,” 

But Louis Napoleon is no Billy Taylor, false to his love and 
| fatally chastised. Having formerly pointed out the reliance that 
Great Britain might have in the “ oom ” of French Generals 
| and their forbearance, Mr. Cobden now discovers all the virtues of 
the inscrutable in Louis Napoleon and the mystic vote of the 
Seven Millions. “ Different countries,” he says, “have different 
| views of what constitutes freedom,”—whence we infer that he con- 
| jecturally descries a sort of freedom in the subjection of the thirty- 
eight millions of French! At all events, “it shows there is some- 
thing I am not a competent judge of; and I treat the existing state 
of things with respect, as I cannot understand it”! How respect- 
| ful, then, should he be to “the existing state of things” in mili- 
tary and nautical affairs! Let us ask, however, if Mr. Cobden’s 
| view of sailorly requirements and qualities—if his respect for ty- 
| ranny and subserviency, merely because they are unintelligible— 
are conditions of mind that exemplify the English character ? 

He reduces everything to the test of “pounds, shillings, and 
_ pence”; he estimates the cost of national protection by the value 

of the thing protected, and tells us that the 15,000,000/. spent 
| yearly in naval and military matters exceeds the aggregate rental 
| of the four metropolitan counties, or the aggregate rental of manu- 
| facturing Lancashire and Yorkshire. What then? A commentator 
| ascribes to disingenuousness, the omission to note distinctively the 

proportion that ought to be set off as expenditure on account of 

our foreign dependencies and stations; but we remember that Mr. 
| Cobden has before alluded to them, and in the most slighting man- 
ner. We ascribe the omission to his tendency to look at no more 
than one side of a question at once, especially if that be the com- 
| mercial side. And even if the expenditure were all for England, 
| what then? Is property all that is worth defending? Should we 
| grudge whatever is necessary to defend our hearths, our wives and 
| families, our honour ? In truth, as Mr. Cobden does not sympathize 








| 


with the maintenance of our position abroad, so neither does he believe 
in invasions: he who prophesied unbroken peace just before the out- 
break of 1848, still trusts to French self-interest and French honour 
as the safeguard of England! In that view, he is extravagantly un- 
reasonable to sanction any expenditure at all for military or naval 
purposes: let us abolish Militia, Army, Navy, Ordnance, all, and 
keep the money in our pockets—that should be Mr. Cobden’s view. 
The more so, as confessedly we have not got that effective defence 
for which we have paid so largely : don’t try to get it, he would 
seem to say ; but go without, and save the cash. 

But, taking him as he stands in his own words, is his estimate of 
all things by the rule of money the English view? No; and it is 
a mistake to suppose that the man who avows it, with all his 
ability, either represents the English head or has any real hold on 
the English heart. The mistaken estimate of Mr. Cobden’s true 
position arises from an impression which is not improbable—that 
| he represents the English trading class: but it is only a part even 
of that, and only a small part; for there are ruddy cheeks, still, 
and stout hearts, behind many an English counter. 


PROGRESS OF THE LONDON UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES. 
Anovt three months since we furnished our readers with a con- 
densed statement of the proceedings of the Graduates of the Lon- 
don University in their efforts towards admission into the chartered 
corporation from which they derive their degrees. After years of 
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controversy, the Senate, appointed by the Crown, and at present | bers of the Senate,) are the obstacles which the Graduates have to 


j by itself the University, had come to the resolution 
cea did not belong to its functions to discuss schemes for alter- 
ing the original constitution of the Ll niversity. The Graduates’ 
Committee aes applied to the Home Secretary to originate 
the changes they esired; and after various communications, the 
Home Secretary has requested the Senate to favour him with their 
opinion upon the claims of the Graduates. Those claims are now 
before the Senate in a definite shape, and the appointment of a 
Select Committee to report thereon is fixed for the 21st of this 
month. The instructions to the Committee are comprehensive— 
being, “ to report their opinion to the Senate, whether the change 
suggested by the Committee of Ciraduates, either in whole or in 
part, or any other modification of the existing constitution of the 
University, ean be recommended as useful, and not endangering 
the fundamental principles on which the University of London is 


established.” 


The aw of a Committee with such instructions is a long | 


step in advance of the dogged resistance with which the Senate 
has hitherto met the request of the Graduates ; and, whatever the 
result at which the Committee may arrive, it cannot from the na- 
ture of the case be a “sie volo sic jubeo a decision, but must be 
based upon such reasons as will stand the light, and consequently 
either convince the Graduates or be capable of being refuted by 
them. In any case, then, the solution of the question is brought 
nearer, as every question approaches solution when the parties in- 
terested are once brought fairly to discuss it. The settlement of 


contend against. They do not seem very formidable apart, and even 
in their triple complicity are scarcely strong enough to resist the 
patient determination of eight hundred active men, backed by power- 
ful and wealthy institutions all over the country. Liberal politi- 
cians of all parties, who look with as much interest to an improve- 
ment in the composition of the House of Commons as to any ad- 
vantage gained for their own party, will be glad to hear that the 
Graduates of the London University intend to present a petition 
to Parliament urging a claim to one of the vacancies in the repre- 
sentation, and that their claims are favoured by those who are 
supposed to direct the movements of the “ Liberal” party. One 
more thoroughly respectable constituency will thus be erected, 
alike inaccessible to fobery and demagogic arts, >. servative by 
sentiment and position, progressive by intellect, uauvnal by wide- 
spreading ramifications through various classes and every district 
of the country. ; 





CITY VANDALISM, 
THE epithets which we fling at barbarians, savages, Saracens, and 
Turks, fall thickest when we detect them in mutilating the monu- 
ments of antiquity; the very thing that we find the authorities of 
London City about todo. The current “improvements” in that 
quarter make a line across the site of Gerrard’s Hall, and over 
a curious piece of ancient masonry; the description of which 


| we borrow from the Builder— 


the present question must, we think, be assisted by the remarkable | 


moderation exhibited in the demands of the Graduates, compared 
with the powers possessed by the Graduates in the older Uni- 
yersities. They ask simply to be admitted into the corporate body 
of the University, with the right, when of a certain standing, of 
meeting in Convocation, to record their collective opinion on 
any subject ; and of recommending to the Crown, from time to 
time as occasion may require, the names of persons from whom a 
certain proportion of Senators is to be for the future chosen. They 


expressly forbear from asking what the Graduates of the older | 


Universities consider their highest corporate function, that their 
assent should be necessary to the validity of any proceeding 
of the Senate, except the surrender of the existing or acceptance of 
a new charter. 
fluence which may reside in the expression of their collective opin- 
ion, and a very modified control oyer the election of a certain 
number of the members of the Senate. It is worth noting, that 
the Graduates have not even fixed this “certain number,” but 
have left the principle to be discussed by the Senate with the most 
perfect freedom from the embarrassment of details. 
more modest have never been urged by a party contending for a 
modified self-government. So modest, indeed, are they, that, ex- 
cept on the supposition that an anxious desire to avoid endan- 
gering the educational success of their University overrides all 


Thus, the claim reduces itself to the moral in- | 


| hold, constructed with great beauty and strength. 


Proposals | 


other anxieties in the minds of the Graduates, they appear to fall | 


short of what they ought to claim, and might reasonably expect to | 
| on a sharp hill, and the gradients might well have been so arranged 


gain, in accordance with the terms of their original institution, 
which promises them complete equality tin all respects with the older 
Universities, coupled with hoodem from religious exclusions. 
Since the publication of our last article on this subject, the move- 
ment has been taken up by the afliliated Colleges of the Univer- 
sity, and a large proportion of these have pronounced their ap- 
roval and sympathy. The Principal of the Roman Catholic Col- 
ege of Thurles = alone dissented, on the avowed ground that the 
eye system works well and he proposed changes are untried. 
ut even his dissent amounts only to a refusal of assent. Other 
Roman Catholie Colleges express warm approval, but decline 
joining in the movement; on the ground, we believe, of the sup- 
posed unpopularity of the Catholics in England. If we are not 
misinformed, the principal motive with those members of the 
Senate who object to concede the request of the Graduates 
is connected with the Roman Catholics. In plain English, 
the Graduates and the affiliated Colleges are suspected of 
wishing to turn the London University into a Protestant-Dissent- 
ing University. The only possible answer to such a suspicion 
is to demand from those who entertain it justiticatory proofs ; 
and one good result from the appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee will be, that this suspicion must now be put in a tan- 
gible shape and so discussed, or else abandoned for ever as ground 


“It is one of the few remains in London of the architecture of the thir- 
teenth century, and is remarkably perfect, elegant, and picturesque. It is 
formed by six centre and eleven side columns and pe sn of Caen stone. 
The roof is beautifully filled in with small squares of chalk. The 
side columns are much narrower than the centre ones, and have been worked 
in oblong stones, a portion of which is inserted in the wall. At the South- 
west cornér are a window and door, of about the date of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which look into an arched chamber adjoining the vaults of the church 
of St. Mildred. During the occupation of Gerrard’s Hall by Mr. Younghus- 
band the crypt was used as a wine-cellar; it has now been entirely cleared 
out, and three or four feet of rubbish taken away by direction of Mr. Bun- 
ning, the City architect, who has also opened the original windows, and ena- 
bled the curious to take a /ast peep at this interesting relic.” 

The Builder calls the newly-found relic a erypt; the Times 
insists that it is more probably the basement story of an old Eng 
lish mansion— 

* Our forefathers did not always build the basement in that vulgar culi- 
nary style with which we are now familiar; and it is no unusual thing to 
find in it spacious rooms intended probably for the retainers of a large house- 
Most probably the room 
described above was originally only a few steps below the neighbouring 
ground. The earth, however, has risen around it till the crown of the 
arches is only eighteen inches above the level of the road; and, as a natural 
consequence, the room has long been used rather for the storing of liquor 
than for the accommodation of customers.” 

This building is to be swept away. Mr. Bunning, we are told, 
“was anxious to save it; but, by what he now says, we fear he 
finds it impossible to do so”: and why ?—because, “ enone ae 
the crown of the arch is eighteen inches above the present road- 
way.” But, as the 7imes remarks, “ where there is a will there is 
away”: all streets are not a dead level; the proposed street lies 


as to save the ancient relic, if Mr. Bunning and his employers 
really wish to save it. It is to be hoped that theydo. We accuse 


| the Turks of demolishing ancient Greece ; we back Dr. Layard in 


| 
| 


of action, whether it linger or not in the minds of some whose libe- | 


rality in the matter of religious opinion is conjoined with a strong 
dislike to those who happen to entertain a preference for one form 
of religion over another. It may, however, be mentioned, that 
the number of graduates who have received their education in 
Dissenting Colleges is certainly not more than one-eighth of the 
whole; and a gratuitous assumption of a certain tendency on the 
part of one-cighth is scarcely a valid ground for denying to the 
whole a privilege they claim. We presume that the proposal of the 
Graduates to leave to the Crown the unfettered selection of a cer- 
of eta of the governing body of the University is dictated by 
the desire to obviate the objection that might be made to the ex- 
clusive control of the majority at any time, which control might 
possibly be so applied as to interfere with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the University, excluding as it does all reference to differ- 
ences of religious opinions. 

This sectarian objection putting on the guise of religious liberality, 
the plea that the present system works well, and the natural objec- 
tion of gentlemen to be provisional even in their corporate capacity, 
(for it has not been proposed to dispossess any of the existing mem- 





going to Assyria to preserve there the relies of Ninevite great- 
ness; but we have great trading companies who propose to cut 
Conway Castle in two, and City authorities who hold that a street 
cannot deviate eighteen inches from the level to save an ancient 
relic—who think that the public, whether “afoot or caroched,” 
would grudge the trouble of avoiding to tread out the traditions of 
the past. We are accused of missions to rescue Black slaves 
while White sufferers court our solicitude at home; and it appears 
that we carry out the same principle in archzological art. 

Perhaps the City forgets what it is doing? It is in fact indul- 
ging-the very worst form of that which is somewhat laxly termed 
the Democratic spirit—the love of destruction, irreverence for the 

ast, exclusive devotion to material convenience. Nothing contri- 

utes to check that spirit so much as good social examples in pre- 
serving ancient monuments. The public at large ever understands 
best that which finds a body in the form of the concrete. It can- 
not “ realize” to itself the full idea of a tragic murder until it has 
seen “ the spot,” touched the crime-stained brick, and pulled a 
memorial twig. Every event is doubly impressed on the mind 
that stands to remember it in “the very place where.” The con- 
solidated political or social customs which we metaphorically term 
“institutions,” when they are associated with the literal material 
institutions, have a double tenure of endurance. We see an ex- 
ample in “ the Eternal City,” whose ruins have more than once 
helped to preserve the Pontificate. We see an example of Demo- 
cracy “on the loose” in the United States, where practical states- 
men find the working inconvenience of having to guide a people 
without a history, traditions, or relics. 





A remarkable discovery has lately been made in the parish of Borre, near 
Horten, in Norway. In a shiphou (barrow in the shape of a ship) has been 
discovered the unconsumed part of a vessel, together with the skeletons of 
three horses, two dogs, a sword, dagger, battle-axe, the foot of a glass gob- 
let, a belt with curious ornaments of bronze, stirrups, the bit of a bridle with 
silver mountings, the remains of a saddle, (a saddle-bow of bronze,) and 
other objects. This cairn has probably held the of King Eystein, or 
his son, King Halfdan, who, according to Snorro, lie buried here. 

The Avenir of Nice, of the 4th instant, states that Dr. Lefevre, a French 
physician now at Nice, has discovered an immense stratum of fossil animals 
in the grotto of the Lazzaretto, as it is called, situated within the grotto of 
Montboron. 
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REPORT ON CHOLERA IN ENGLAND: 1848-49.* 
Aurnovan not free from an unavoidable minuteness of statistical 
details in regard to the localities of the cholera in England, and the 
various facts connected with the age, sex, and probable conditions 
of the patients, this Report is one of the ablest of Mr. Farr’s 
productions. It brings together with great clearness and skill 
the medical and hygienic facts connected with the disease, and 
applies them with sound judgment; it sketches the history, 

robable origin, and general concomitants of cholera; pass- 
ing beyond and above the nominal subject of cholera in Eng- 
land, it investigates the general laws of health and the phy- 
sical and mental qualities both of man and other animals, so 
far as locality, air, earth, and water, may be presumed to influ- 
ence them ; from this survey it not only offers practical hints for 
individual self-management and conduct in the choice of habita- 
tions, but adduces reasons, which may be called historical, touch- 
ing the decline of empires and one of the means of averting their 
fall. There is, of course, not the slightest trace of politics in the 
report; but it is impossible to read its facts as to the effects of bad 
drainage or total - see of drainage, the want of hygienic pre- 
cautions owing to the insufficiency of sanitary laws, the manner in 
which two great elements of existence, air and water, are corrupted 
from these causes—reducing the vigour of life, and facilitating the 
spread of pestilence among the people—without calling to mind 
what boastful hygienic promises were made by the late Ministry 
when Sanitary Reform was a question, and how coolly that ques- 
tion was dropped when it ceased to answer an interested purpose. 
The basis Pf the Report is the registration-returns. By means of 





the extensive and thoroughly organized system of registrars and | 


deputy registrars, “the name, sex, age, and pr song of every 
person who dies in England, as well as the time, place, and cause 
of death, are registered.” In special cases, remarks are made by 
the registrar or medical man; in such an invasion as cholera, the 
officers are expected if not directed to add these notes wherever the 
case requires them. By these arrangements, every case of every 
variety of cholera and diarrhea is recorded in its salient facts, 
and very often with its particulars. “When the epidemic was 
over, it appeared desirable to give a complete abstract of the facts. 
Accordingly, a list of every case of death from cholera and diarrhea 
in 1849 was transcribed from the Registration volumes.” 

“The whole forms a large mass of manuscript, which contains the parti- 
culars of 72,180 deaths. Upon inquiry it was found that the list of persons 
who died of the two diseases oa fill a thick octavo volume of about 2500 
Pages. Three courses were open: (1) to publish those facts simply ; (2) to 
publish the tabular abstracts in detail; or (3) to publish the abstracts and 
the salient facts relating to each locality in a condensed form. The publica- 
tion of the cases in detail would have been attended with several advantages: 
it would have enabled the medical men of the country to study the particu- 
lar facts in their respective districts, surrounded by the circumstances which 
affect and modify the mortality ; and the publication of an extended tabular 
summary of the daily deaths in each of the 2189 sub-districts of the country 
would also have possessed interest. As the work on either plan would, how- 
ever, have been exceedingly voluminous, the third course was adopted : in 
the mean time, the manuscript list of the 72,180 cases, and the extended tabu- 
lar abstracts, are preserved among the records of the General Register Office, 
and will always be accessible to the local inquirer, as well as to the general 
student of this great and extraordinary epidemic.”’ 

The arrangement of these facts in the volume before us is con- 
tained in ten tables, filling with the notes attached to them three 
hundred pages, and exhibiting various statistics of the cholera 
in England for the years 1848 and 1849. There are the deaths 
of each sex, with their proportionate numbers to the popu- 
lation of 1841 in all England, and its forty-eight registration sub- 
divisions. Other tables represent the ages, and again the duration 
of the attacks. The deaths day by day throughout 1849 are 
displayed, and the same features of the disease in greater detail 
in London, the counties, and the divisional districts. In short, 
the tables with their accompanying notes give as full and clear 
an exhibition of the statistics of the subject as it was possible to 
do in the space, and reflect great credit both on the judicious plans 
of the author and on the efficiency of his assistants. 

The merit and general attraction of the work, however, lie much 
less in the tables than in the report itself. This not only applies 
the materials as well as the further information in possession of 
the office to the ostensible subject of cholera in England in 1848-49. 
It travels into the whole question of pestilence and public health, 
as connected with those obvious hygienic precautions over which 
the state can exercise influence; bringing varied medical acquire- 
ments and philosophical thought to bear upon the subject. It runs 
over the history of plagues in England; investigates the general 
rates of mortality at different ages and different places; traces the 
Asiatic and European course of cholera till its arrival in this coun- 
try, and, after briefly noticing previous visitations, proceeds to 
point attention to the most striking facts connected with the last 
visitation; exhausting the subject in various aspects, not only as 
respects sites, age, sex, duration, but the influences of the weather, 
the season of the year, &c. These topics are followed by more 
penne and still more generally interesting matter. The pro 
bable cause of cholera itself is investigated ; as well as the causes 
of its varying mortality in London, with respect to water supply, 
elevation of soil, density of population, and wealth and poverty, so 
far as they can be estimated from general statistics. The different 
theories that have been broached in connexion with the origin and 
propagation of pestilence are next discussed ; and the report closes 


* Report on the Mortality of Cholera in England: 1848-49. Printed by Clowes 
for her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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with a broad and comprehensive essay on the fatality of low places 
to health, life, and race. Surveying the regions in which ague and 
remittent fever, yellow fever and plague, are most prevalent and 
most fatal, Mr. Farr finds that, like cholera, they are most noxious 
on low marsh lands, along low-lying coasts, and at the deltas 
of rivers. He looks at horses, cattle, &c., and finds the breeds 
of flat moist lands heavy probably in flesh, but sluggish, inert 
and spiritless, whilst those produced in hilly or mountainous 
countries are active, vigorous, alert, and spirited. It is the 
same, he finds, with man: and the final conclusion he draws is, 
that health and safety are to be found in high, dry, and purely- 
watered places ; that the choice of sites for many towns, dictated 
for the most part by gainful objects, slowly saps the vigour of the 
inhabitants, and finally depreciates the race ; that in founding new 
towns, especially in colonies, more regard should be paid to per- 
manent health and less to immediate luere in the selection of sites : 
that in existing towns the evil should be remedied as much as pos- 
sible by drainage, supplies of pure water and other hygienic pre- 
cautions, and where, as at London, good sites for building abound 
in the vicinity, even artisans should sleep out of town; for the 
additional cost, in these days of cheap locomotion, would be amply 
made up to them in greater health and vigour. ‘ 

The application of Mr. Farr’s opinions on these larger subjects 
to the state of things around us is the most interesting feature of 
the volume. It is possible, indeed, that Mr. Farr, like some other 
modern writers, may ascribe too much to hygienic means, or at 
least allow too little for moral evils, bad constitutions, and perhaps 
poverty. It is probable that the deductions from the statistics 
may require correction, for causes that are occult, or which cannot 
be embraced in returns. It may be true that though some of the 
evils admit of remedy by public authority, the public mind, at 
least the sluggish and interested part of it, would interpose ob- 
stacles to their removal; and that even if opinion were more en- 
lightened, we might have to wait for the advent to power of a 
genius like Pericles or Cesar or Augustus. There is no doubt, 
however, that much of the hygienic evil is clearly proved to exist, 
and as clearly admits of remedy. Lad water, for example, is one 
of the most frequent causes of disease; in the opinion of the Hin- 
doos it is the immediate cause of cholera and remittent fever. In 
London the mortality from cholera varied in a most remarkable 
degree according to the water-company from which the district was 
supplied. Other causes doubtless were at work besides the purity 
of water, but the operation is too uniform to deny to it a consider- 
able degree of importance. 

“The Thames collects the waters of 6160 square miles of country, extend- 
ing from the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire to the Eastern coast ; and the 
great body of this water flows and reflows through London in tides, which 
carry the matter below London Bridge, a mile and a half above Battersea 
Bridge twice a day, and ascend as high as Teddington. The contents of the 
greater part of the drains, sinks, and water-closets of this vast city, and of 
the 2,360,000 people on its sides, are discharged through the sewers into its 
waters ; which, scarcely sullied by the primitive inhabitants, have now lost 
all their clearness and purity. The dark, turbid, dirty waters from half- 
stagnant sewers, are agitated by the tides, but are not purified until they 
reach the sea. * * * 

“* London derives its supply of water for washing, cleansing, cooking, and 
drinking, to a small extent from wells; cighteen districts have supplies from 
the river Amwell, and from the Lea, a tidal tributary of the Thames; two 
districts from the Ravensbourne; and cighteen districts from the Thames, at 
five points of its course. The water is generally pumped by steam-power 
into water-butts or reservoirs in the houses, at intervals of one, two, or three 
days. As the water is of very different degrees of impurity, it will now be 
right to state the fatality of cholera in the several water districts of London, 
arranged under the companies by which the water is furnished. 

“ Grand Junction Company.—The waters of the Thames at Kew chiefly 
supply the sub-districts of Paddington, Hanover Square, and May Fair, and the 
greater part of the district of St. James, Westminster. The mortality from 
cholera was at the rate of 8 in 10,000 inhabitants. 

“ West Middlesex Company.—The waters of the Thames at Hammer- 
smith supply Marylebone and a small part of Hampstead, The mortality 
from cholera was at the rate of 17 in 10,000 inhabitants in Marylebone. In 
Hampstead the mortality was 8 in 10,000. 

* Chelsea Water Company.—The waters of the Thames at Battersea, much 
below Battersea Bridge and below the Chelsea Hospital, supply the Belgrave 
sub-district of St. George, Hanover Square, and the districts of Chelsea and 
Westminster. The mortality from cholera was at the mean rate of 47 in 
10,000 inhabitants ; in the Belgrave sub-district the deaths from cholera were 
28, in Chelsea 46, in Westminster 68 in 10,000 inhabitants. 

Southwark Water Company.—The waters of the Thames at Battersea, 
still lower down the river, supply the districts of Wandsworth, St. Olave, 
and Bermondsey. The mortality from cholera was at the rate of 147 in 
10,000. In Wandsworth the mortality was 100, in St. Olave 181, in Ber- 
mondsey 161, in 10,000. 

“ Lambeth Water Company and Southwark Water Company.—The 
waters of the Thames between Waterloo Bridge and the Hungerford Sus- 
pension Bridge, supply parts of the districts of Lambeth, St. Saviour, St. 
George, Southwark, Newington, and Camberwell; the other parts of these 
districts being supplied from Battersea by the Southwark Company. The 
mortality from alee was at the rate of 136 in 10,000. In the district of 
Lambeth the mortality was 120, St. Saviour 153, St. George Southwark 164, 
Newington 144, Camberwell 97, in 10,000. 

* Southwark and East Kent Water Companies.—Rotherhithe is supplied 
with water partly by the Thames at Battersea and by the Ravensbourne, 
and partly from ditches and wells, into some of which the drains and cess- 
= soak, The mortality from cholera was at the rate of 205 in 10,000 in- 

abitants. 

“ East London Water Company.—The Lea supplies the districts of Pop- 
lar, Stepney, Bethnal Green, St. George’s-in-the-Kast, and Whitechapel with 
water. The mortality from cholera was at the rate of 63 in 10,000 inhabit- 
ants; and 71, 47, 90, 42, and 64, in each of the five districts. : 

“ New River Water Company.—The Amwell and the Lea supply Isling- 
ton, St. Luke, Clerkenwell, London City, West London, East London, Hol- 
born, St. Giles, the Strand, St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The mean mortality 
from cholera Was at the rate of 41 in 10,000 inhabitants; the mortality was 
least in Clerkenwell (19), near the head reservoir; greatest (96) in West 
London, on the edge of the Thames. 
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“ Kent Water Company.—The waters of the Ravensbourne supply Green- 
wich, where the mortality from cholera was 75 in 10,000 inhabitants; and 
parts of Lewisham, where the cholera was at the rate of 30 in 10,000 inhabit- 


Two or more companies supply some districts. The district of St. 
James, Westminster, is supplied by the Kew and the New River waters: the 
mortality from cholera was 16 in 10,000 inhabitants. Kensington is supplied 
by the West Middlesex, the Chelsea, and the Grand Junction Companies: the 
mortality from cholera was 33 in 10,000. St. Pancras is supplied by the New 
River, Hampstead, and the West Middlesex Companies: the mortality from 
cholera was 22 in 10,000. Shoreditch and Hackney are supplied by the New 
River and the East London Companies: the mortality in the two districts 
from cholera was 76 and 25 in 10,000. — 

“ Arranging the groups of districts in the order of mortality, it appears 
that the mortality from cholera was lowest in districts which have their 
water chiefly from the Thames so high in its course as Hammersmith and 
Kew. Upon the other hand, the mortality was greatest in the districts 
which derive their water from the Thames so low down as Battersea and 
the Hungerford Bridge. 
diate station. 

“In the six districts which are supplied with water taken from the 
Thames at Kew and Hammersmith, 15 in 10,000 inhabitants died from 
cholera; and the mortality ranged from 8 to 33, 

“ In the twenty districts which are supplied with water from the Amwell, 
the Lea, and the Ravensbourne, 48 in 10,000 inhabitants died of cholera ; 
and the mortality ranged from 19 to 96, 

“In the twelve districts which are supplied with water taken from the 
Thames between Battersea and the Waterloo Bridge, 123 in 10,000 inhabit- 
ants died of cholera ; and the mortality ranged from 28 to 205.” 

This question might be pushed further, but the subject would be 
unpleasant from its foulness. Water, however, not only influences 
the system when used for domestic purposes, but, whether fluid or 
stagnant, affects the air through evaporation. 

“The Thames presents a large evaporating surface which must be taken 
into account, and it gives off vapours day and night in quantities which the 
phenomena of a * London fog’ reveal. The still air then condenses the mat- 


The districts of the New River occupy an interme- | 


and destroy the frame of man, acknowledge various causes ; camps and cities 
suffer certainly on low ground from one train of diseases; in high localities 
starvation, density, impurities, generate other maladies, which are not less 
certainly fatal. The mortality of a dense, dirty city, on a hill, seated on 
cesspools, and ill supplied with water, may be higher than the mortality of 
an open town on the margin of low marshes; but the other conditions being 
equal, the mortality in the long run will be greatest in the low situation. 
The causes which make cholera, plague, remittent fever, yellow fever, peri- 
odically fatal, are always in . pm and furnish their daily quota to the 
nn the sick chamber, and the grave. Accordingly, we find on revertin 

to the Tables of Mortality, for the seven years 1838-44, that, as a genera 
rule, the mortality declines as we ascend the rivers. The majority of the 
healthy districts are at a certain elevation above the sea.” 

Those who wish to pursue the subjects we have alluded to must 
consult Mr, Farr's pee which will well repay the patient reader 
for the time expended upon it. Before pate Sa we will quote 
one passage from the survey of the decline of empires in connexion 
with depreciation of race from sanitary circumstances. 

“The population of England increased slowly in the seventeenth and ir 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The towns and seaports were not 
then places of great magnitude, and their population was sustained by immi- 
grants from the country—the high nursing-grounds of the kingdom. ‘The 
supply of London alone,’ says Davenant, from King’s observations, ‘ takes u 
above half the neat increase of the kingdom.’ The burials greatly exceede 


| the christenings in London, and it is probable that of the whole population 
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of England only an insignificant portion was born in the low parts of towns 
and ports. The great increase of the town population in the present century 
is chiefly due to immigration ; which has not only sustained the old pro- 
portion of the population, but has introduced a great excess of healthy life 
The result is, that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of England is now in the low seaports, manufacturing towns, and 
cities. The population in 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, was 


| 6,612,958 in 1841, and 7,795,882 in 1851 ; the population in 506 districts, 


ter which at other times enters the atmosphere invisibly, and escapes obser- | 


vation. The mean lowest night temperature of the Thames, from May 27th 
to September 15th 1849, was 64°; the mean lowest night temperature of the 
air was 62°; so that the wide simmering waters were breathing incessantly 
into the vast sleeping city tainted vapours, which the temperature of the air 
at night would not sustain. 

“ It is a fact well worthy of attention, that after the temperature of the 
Thames has risen above 60’, diarrhoea, summer cholera, and dysentery be- 
come prevalent, and disappear as the temperature subsides. The cholera 
reached London in the new epidemic form about October 1848 ; it prevailed 
through the winter, and destroyed 94 lives in the second week of January, 
when the temperature of the Thames was 37’; it declined rapidly through 
April and May; the night temperature of the Thames then rose to 62° in the 
week ending June 24; with some fluctuations it went up to 68° in July, and 
remained above 60° until the middle of September, (week ending September 
15th.) The deaths from cholera registered during each of the sixteen weeks 
were 9, 22, 42, 49, 124, 152, 339, 678, 783, 926, 823, 1230, 1272, 1663, 
2026, 1682. The mean night temperature of the Thames fell to 56°, the 
deaths from cholera to 839, in the week September 16-22; the temperature 
gradually fell to 38° on the last week of Seventies, when there was only 
one death from cholera registered. 

“ The mortality from cholera increases generally in descending the river 
on the South side : in Wandsworth it was at the rate of 100 in 10,000 in- 
habitants, in Lambeth 120 ; St. Saviour, 153; St. Olave, 181; Bermondsey, 
161 ; Rotherhithe, 205,—where the water was perhaps most impure ; Green- 
wich 75, where it had lost some of its impurities. 

“On the North side, commencing at the highest part of the river, the 
mortality from cholera was, in Kensington 33, Chelsea 46, Belgravia 28, 
Westminster 68, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 37, Strand 35, West London (on 
the old Fleet Ditch) 96, London City 38, East London 45, Whitechapel 64, 
St. George in the East 42, Stepney 47, Poplar 71. The mortality from cho- 
lera in the three sub-districts of Stepney adjoining the Thames was twice as 
great as in the two districts away from the river. The result is here dis- 
turbed by elevation. No good analysis has been made of the Thames water 
at different points of its course; but the matter in suspension is perhaps 
greatest between London Bridge and Limehouse Reach against Rotherhithe. 

“The seven districts of London in which the mortality is highest from 
ordinary causes, are the West London District (between Smithfield and the 
Thames), St. Saviour, Whitechapel, St. George-in-the-East, Chelsea, St. 
Olave, and Rotherhithe. They all adjoin the Thames.” 

It cannot be said that these evils are beyond remedy owing to 
general opinion ; for on the accession of Lord John Russell to office 
in 1846, he bid for popularity by taking up Sanitary Reform. In 
six years the Water question has produced nothing but some abor- 
tive bills; while the drainage of the Metropolis and the purifica- 
tion of the Thames has been handed over to commissions, which 
have done nothing effectively but tax and spend. 

The effect of elevation—that is, of a removal from foul air and 
bad water—as a preservative from cholera, is perhaps more remark- 
able. In the first of the following instances, however, mere eleva- 
tion was not the sole cause of safety. The river-side population of 
Lambeth is mostly of a low and poor kind, and when not in abject 
poverty the people are generally dissipated and exposed. In the 
enormous parish of Lambeth it so happens that we rise in social 
a8 we rise in geographical elevation. At Kennington there is a 
good deal of middle-class respectability mixed with shabbiness and 
some poverty; at Brixton respectability still further predominates, 
and is of a higher kind; at Norwood it is probable the social con- 
comitants are as favourable to life as they well ean be. 

“ The great, striking, practical fact which the Inquiry into the Mortality 
of Cholera in England has elicited, is the influence of slight degrees of ele- 
vation. In the vast population of London it is rendered evident. In the 
part of the posh of Lambeth near the level of the Thames, the cholera, in 
10,000 inhabitants, destroyed 163; at Kennington, 8 feet high, 90; at 
Brixton, 56 feet high, 55; ‘and finally, in Norwood, the highest sub-district 
of the parish, where the inhabitants are at least 128 feet above the river, 
only 5 in 10,000. And this was not accidental: elevation within these 
moderate limits operated with the regularity of a general law; and the in- 
fluence of elevation has been felt all over the kingdom—every where the 
ow cities have suffered. 

Besides the trial which the population has gone through in the epidemic 
of the world, there is another test of health—the longevity of the inhabit- 
ants of various places, and the rate of mortality experienced from ordinary 
causes and home epidemics. ‘The hundred diseases which afflict, derange, 





comprising chiefly small towns and country parishes, was 9,301,190 in 1841, 
and 10,126,886 in 1851. A large proportion of the next generation of Eng- 
lishmen will consequently be born in town districts ; some of which are high 
and healthy, while others, low, insalubrious, subject to inundations and to 
the incursions of cholera, present many of the circumstances in which a de- 
gradation of race is inevitable. So, while the drainage of the marshes, the 
cultivation of the soil, the sanitary measures in the old towns, and the dif- 
fusion of education, have tended to promote the amelioration of the English 
race, the descent of the population to the low places, which have in the last 
ten years increased twice as fast (two per cent per annum) as the healthy 
parts—the sudden growth of large mining and manufacturing places left un- 
drained, ill-cleansed—the liberation of multiplying vagabonds and criminals 
who were in the old times transported, cruelly destroyed by gaol fever, or 
hanged, have had a tendency to increase the proportion of deteriorated or- 
ganizations. Idiots and lunatics, who are no longer plunged in cells for a 
short life, and other persons labouring under hereditary diseases, are also in- 
creasing, probably from a similar cause. In addition to the inhabitants of 
the old towns, which have always been fatal, several millions of people are 
now in the seaports, in South Wales, in Staffordshire, in the mining dis- 
tricts of the North, in the towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in the 
dense districts of Lancashire ; where the health of parents is depressed, and 
the circumstances are often so prejudicial to their offspring that of the coming 
generation five instead of two of every ten born are destroyed in the first five 
years of life, and the survivors, with a few happy exceptions, are left with 
shattered, feeble, febrile, and disorganized frames. The countenance of the 
children is painful in these districts; and in all the places where cholera has 
raged, presents the most striking contrast to the healthy, hardy aspect of the 
children in salubrious fields. Their degeneration is as inevitable as the de- 
generation of horses, oxen, sheep, in circumstances equally unfavourable. 

** All analogy, however, proves that no extensive or permanent degenera- 
tion of a race can be accomplished in less than two or three generations. 
The great change is as slow and insidious as it is certain. It is rarely per- 
ceived by its victims; who remain rooted and benumbed on the spot unless 
they and the community are aroused by sudden and terrible catastrophes, 
That angel which, it would seem, it has pleased the Almighty Creator and 
Preserver of Mankind to charge with this dread mission is the pestilence. 
Wherever the human race, yielding to ignorance, indolence, or accident, is 
in such a situation as to be liable to lose its strength, courage, liberty, wis- 
dom, lofty emotions—the plague, the fever, or the cholera comes; not com- 
mitting havoc perpetually, but turning men to destruction, and then sud- 
denly ceasing, that they may consider. As the lost father speaks to the 
family and the slight epidemic to the city, so the pestilence speaks to nations 
in order that greater calamities than the untime i death of the population 
may be averted. For to a nation of good and noble men death is a less evil 
than degradation of race. bd bd ® 

“Great Britain enjoys undoubtedly many advantages over the Babylons of 
the ancient world, and the decayed maritime city states. Extensive habit- 
able highlands and fertile fields must always be the birthplace of a majority 
of its children. Its population and power can never be circumscribed within 
a single city or within the low ports of an alluvial coast ; and it is surrounded. 
by the refreshing sea. ‘The vast populations which have recently settled in 
bad localities may almost invariably find in the neighbourhood sites at ele- 
vations which in these latitudes cholera does not climb. With wealth, in- 
dustry, and science at command, it is still possible to drain, and supply with 

ure water and a purer air, districts as low as Southwark, Westminster, 
Sine and Hull ; thus disarming them of much of their fatal power. 

*“ But malaria begets age ‘The unhappy inhabitants of unhealthy 
places disregarded statistical caleulations—the counsels of their medical men 
—the analogies of nature, and the results of experience. The wan looks of 
their children and the multitudinous voices of their dead did not move them. 
The community was also in the wrong; for the laws left them without warn- 
ing, punishment, or effectual assistance. Then cholera came ; and in two heavy 
visitations carried off more victims than the United Kingdom has lost in 
many wars. It may, if nothing is done, after a season return, for it still 
reigns in India. But let these human sacrifices suffice. The great sanitary 
reforms which will shield the country from pestilence, while they save the 
lives of thousands, will prevent the degradation of successive generations, 
and promote the amelioration and perfection of the human race. 


BURTON’S CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND.® 

Tue interest felt in criminal trials all but universally—for there 
is a blasé state of refinement where nothing interests — has 
yarious sources. First of all, there is that singularity or rarity 
which gives to many things even a tangible value; then there is 
often great strength of character and intense passion in the per- 
sons, wanting little or nothing but the poetical halo to become 

* Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland. By John Hill Burton, Author of 
pan of David Hume,” &c. &c. In two volumes. Published by Chap 
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; generally speaking, the deed is surrounded by that mys- 
— AN eed which form the charm of romance and tales of 
diablerie; curiosity is usually rewarded by watching the train of 
circumstances which brings the crime to light, and frequently 
serves to convict the criminal. Manners, perhaps, are not so truly 
exhibited as some suppose; for great crimes of necessity do not 
display the normal state of opinion, much less of practice ; though 
they may show the wretched state of morals among a class—as 
the many cases of poisoning lately in this country. The excep- 
tions seem to be an universal superstition among a community—as 
in the trials for witchcraft, or when two distinct races with differ- 





ent public opinions live under the same government—as the people | 


of Scotland till within this hundred years, or in a lesser degree the 
mere Irish of the present day. 


criminal trials as interesting as those of any other country, if 
not more so; while the quaint and peculiar style in which they 
have been recorded superadds a kind of literary attraction to 
their inherent interest. There is, however, this drawback to a 
= collection of such trials,—their most remarkable fea- 


addition, there was the power of Spain, which in those days would 
hardly submit to see her territory occupied by strangers without 
title ; and there was the opposition of the English Government, 
though this really does not seem to have practically operated til] 
the thing was at an end. Lastly, the persons sent out appear to 
have been of a questionable character—half adventurer, half bucea- 
neer, practising a little piracy to begin with. 

‘*An investigation of their private papers gives reason for suspecting that 
they were not entirely free of the great maritime vice of the age, which 
simply consisted in those who had a force on the high seas confounding 
friends and enemies. One of the great causes of alarm to the colonists—one 
of those things which seem to have so utterly paralyzed them—was a rumour, 
which some of them mention in their private letters, that the harshness of 
William III. towards them was merely a preparation for their being, so soon 


| as they could be apprehended, tricd and hanged as pirates. Now, singular ag 


ures are already popularly known. Scott, in some form or | 
other, presented the essence of the most remarkable crimes | 


that sprang from the superstition or social condition of the 
people, and others have followed in his wake. Legal and anti- 
quarian publications have fully exhibited many of the most re- 
markable cases; and though these publications are not popular, 
their contents have often been popularized by means of the pe- 


riodical press. Mr. Burton, therefore, has shown judgment in ar- | 


ranging his subjects under distinct heads so as often to present a 
continuous view of the state of things which produced a succession 
of crimes, or gave rise to a series of trials, rather than to select 
some particular case for the purpose of legal exhaustion. ‘The 
“ Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland ” are frequently rather 
essays than reports ; particular features of the trial alone being pre- 


sented to the reader, and sometimes not those features which go | 


most completely to establish the conclusion. 
The classified subjects are five in number. 1. An historical 
sketch of the proceedings against the clan Gregor, which extended 


over more than a century and a half, and which furnishes a very sin- | 


gular picture of the barbarous state of society in Scotland from the 


and even later. 2. Trials for witchcraft; in which some general 
features of the subject and its rationale are sought to be exhibited, 
rather than particular trials, or a full view of the superstition ; Mr. 


Burton landing in the conclusion that the puzzling confessions | 


were obtained by torture, and rather, as it strikes us, softening the 
criminal intent by which these professors of the black art were often 
animated. 3. Trials for poisoning ; which contain one or two curious 
cases, but nothing equal in systematic atrocity to similar crimes in 
Franceand Italy, or in mystery to the practicesof Mrs. Turner the al- 
leged concocter of Overbury’s poison. 4. Trials for religious persecu- 
tion; which involve three classes,—the Romanists, the Episcopa- 
lians, and the Covenanters; the last alone, however, amounting to 


severe persecution, and being limited to the period between the | 


Restoration and the Revolution. 5. The Darien expedition, and 
the trial of Captain Green for piracy; which contains an account 
of the failure of the Darien Company, and the sacrifice of Green 


The presence of the last two feat renders the Scottish | it may appear, since no such charge against them seems ever to have been 


made even by their enemies—a charge which one would think the Go- 
vernment of William would have followed up with the utmost rigour— 
there is reason, from their own private papers, to believe that they 
were not quite clear on this matter, and that conscience made cowards of 
them. Not that, supposing the inference from what we are going to 
quote to be even of the most unfavourable kind, it is to be confounded with 
ordinary robber piracy. In the high seas, at that time, there were alliances 
and conflicts, peace and war, without reference to treaties and declarations 
issued at Paris and London. Each European war lingered and died gradu- 
ally away in the conflicts of half-privateer, half-pirate vessels, among the 
keys of the American gulfs, and some European wars had their first com- 
mencement in like distant conflicts. The Darien colonists were, perhaps, no 
nicer than their neighbours; and it was difficult for them to point out their 
friends—easy enough to find their enemies. French and Spanish vessels they 
appear to have seized when they could ; they considered themselves at war wit 
these nations. But they appear also to have laid hands on an English colo- 
nial vessel ; a daring act, to say the least of it. Paterson, in his private re- 
yort, speaks of it as a matter deeply to be regretted, and explains how he 
fimeelf had been involved in it. A boat's crew from a Jamaica vessel had 
been detained on shore, under the plea that a boy belonging to the colony 
was confined in the vessel. The boy made his appearance, either having 
been released or never having been kidnapped, but still the boat’s crew were 
detained. Paterson then proceeds to relate what followed in a manner which 
leaves much to be inferred. 

«Mr. Wilmot stayed till the afternoon ; and before he went away I came 
to Mr. Mackay’s hut, and Mr. Wilmot came also to take his leave. The rest 
of the councillors were then together; and upon my coming they call me in, 
and Mr. Mackay presents me a paper to sign, which contained a warrant to 
Captain Robert Drummond to take boats and go and bring in Captain Ma- 
thias his sloop. When I asked what reasons they had for it, Mr. Mackay 


. | @ vered, that they were inf «i that this sl was a Spanish sloop, and 
early part of the sixteenth to the close of the seventeenth century | WS"" aes, Chay ale CERENES Saas Ce saoep Wee 8 Se ae 


was fraughted by three Spanish captains now on board her, and bound for 
Portubell, with ] know not what, for a treasure of gold and silver bars; and 
added, I warrant you will not meddle, for your friend Mr. Wilmot is con- 
cerned. This usage did not please me. But, however, I told them if she 
was a Spanish sloop I was as ready as they; but if belonging to any other 
nation I would not be concerned. But, however, J signed the warrant to 
bring in the sloop. When she was brought, instead of a Spanish we found 
her a Jamaica sloop with two Spanish passengers, and, as I heard, about 
eighty or one hundred pounds value in pieces of eight, Spanish pistolls, and 
gold dust. When I found this, I must needs say | was very angry, and en- 
deavoured to get the sloop and men discharged next day, as being an Eng- 
lish bottom. ‘To this effect 1 laid the law before Pennicook, and afterwards 
to Mr. Mackay, who by this time had brought the men and money out of 
the sloop. Upon this I said I would write home on this matter, and then 
left them. Upon this occasion, God knows, my concern was not upon my 
own account or any humour of my own, but the true love of justice and 
good of the colony; in which concern and spirit I heartily wished that they 
might not have cause to repent of their inhuman usage of those before any 


| other friendly strangers came to visit them, or to this effect. When I was 


for a crime that does not seem ever to have been committed, to a | 
| firmed the taking of the two Spaniards and the money from on board the 


national excitement. The two other sections are particular cases, 
though having their origin in social circumstances rather than 


felony. The burning of Fendraught, in 1630, when four lives were | 


destroyed by setting fire to a tower in which they slept by the 
alleged orders of the Fendraughts, to murder the young Lord 
Aboyne, a feudal enemy; and the trial of James Stewart for the 
murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure, from ill-will arising out of 
the virtual confiscations which followed the Rebellion of 1745. 


From the plan of the author, illustration is the predominant fea- | 


ture of his composition. Facts are valued rather in proportion to 


some proof which they contain of the social state of Scotland at | 
the time, or of some general truth which they establish, than for | 


their own interest of character or action. It is true that very often 
they all unite together, and that which is the most interesting is 
at the same time the most conclusive; but the observations of the 
writer frequently mingle with the facts, so that reasoning, as much 
as narrative, is at the bottom of the work. The interest, however, 
is well sustained, and the work is pervaded by a knowledge of 
Scottish character and manners, derived from books, tradition, and 
life. The whole is very readable. 

By an accidental discovery of papers belonging to the Darien 
Company, Mr. Burton is able to give a full view of the proceedings 


of that body. Although perfectly fair and impartial, he takes, we | 


conceive, too favourable a view of the project, and ascribes the 
failure rather too much to the opposition of the London companies 
and the English trading interests generally. Failure was inherent in 
the plan under more advantageous circumstances. There is not in 
the whole world a more specious place to destroy the money, hopes, 
and lives of projectors, than the neck of land between the Northern 
and Southern continents of America. Everything looks so pro- 
mising for a great water-communication, and when examined seems 
so far from practicable. Notwithstanding the enterprise of the 
Americans and the necessity which now exists for a passage, none 
of the companies in this age of recklessness have ventured upon a 
ship-eanal. The country is equally deceiving. The natural pro- 
ductions are very rich; but there is no population to assist in their 


eduction, and the climate in the low lands is very deadly. The | own country with us; arising from the inconsiderate choice that was made 


tech company had to contend with these natural difficulties. In 


| 
| 


' 


gone there was a council called, consisting of Pennicook, Mackay, Mont- 
gomery, and Jolly ; where, as the secretary told me afterwards, they con- 


Jamaica sloop.’ 

“It is singular, that through all the fierce controversy of the day, the 
admission of a charge making apparently a close approach to piracy should 
lie among the private papers of the company unnoticed until the middle of 
the nineteenth century.”’ 

The misconduct of the colonists could not be traced to spiritual 
destitution, or, if Dalrymple is to be trusted, to any lack of disei- 
pline. 

“ The reverend gentleman who thus writes was sent, with others, by the 
Church of Scotland, to take the spiritual command of the new empire. They 
received a pretty broad commission ‘ to take charge of the souls of the co- 
lony, and to erect a presbytery, with a moderator, clerk, and record of pro- 
ceedings, to appoint ruling elders, deacons, overseers of the manners of the 
people, and assistants in the exercise of church discipline and government, 
and to hold regular kirk sessions." According to Sir John Dalrymple, the 
clergymen endeavoured to stretch their discipline very far. Ile says—what, 
however, we have not seen any earlier authority for—that ‘ they exhausted 
the spirits of the people, by requiring their attendance at sermon four or 
five hours at a stretch, relieving each other by preaching alternately, but al- 
lowing no relief to their hearers. The employment of one of the days set 
aside for religious exercise, which was a Wednesday, they divided into three 

arts,—thanksgiving, humiliation, and supplication ; in which three ministers 
followed each other. And as the service of the Church of Scotland consists 
of a lecture with a comment, a sermon, two prayers, three psalms, and & 
blessing, the work of that day, upon an average of the length of the service 
of that age, could not take up less than twelve hours; during which space of 
time the colony was collected, and kept close together in the guard-room, 
which was used as a church, in a tropical climate, and in a sickly season. 

“* These clergymen appear to have been influenced by a very honest and 
sincere zeal; but, far from being able to make a presbytery with its kirk ser- 
vices, they got no better accommodation than the cabins in which they 
had sailed; and Mr. Borland almost poetically says, * When the ministers 
here did meet, it was ordinarily in the dark and silent woods—‘ inter densas 
umbrosa cacumina sylvas ’—where, I suppose, such guests and exercises never 
had been before.’ The reverend gentleman, indeed, appears to have serl- 
ously lost his temper under the slights and hardships which he endured. 
The absence of any great predominant power at sea, such as Britain now 
wields, made almost all the colonists and distant traders of that day lax, 
rough-handed, and unscrupulous. Yet let us hope that the reverend gentle- 
man’s account of his fellow colonists must be at least as great an exaggera- 
tion as Sir John Dalrymple’s accusation of clerical domination. ‘ Thesouree, 
he says, ‘ and fountain, and cause of all our miseries, we brought from out 


there of the worst of men to go along with us that ever were sent to com~ 
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mand or serve in a colony, which, in the judgment of God, our land hath 
spewed forth as its scum, and no spot on God’s earth can retain or receive 
but as a burden to it.’ And he and his brethren, reporting to their cousti- 
tuents in Scotland, summed up the iniquities of the spot in these forcible 
words—* There have abounded, and do still remain among us, such abomi- 
nations as the rudest heathens, from the light of nature, do abhor ; such as 
atheistical swearing and cursing, brutish drunkenness, detestable lying and 
prevaricating, obscene and filthy talking, mocking of godliness; yea, and 
among too many of the meaner sort base thieving and pilfering, besides Sab- 
bath-breaking, contempt of all gospel ordinances, Xc., which are stumbling 
to the very Indians, opprobrious to the Christian name, and reproachful to 


>” 


the church and nation to which we belong. 


IDA PFEIFFER’S JOURNEY TO ICELAND.* 





Mapame Prerrrer is the German lady why is iather celebrated | 


for making a journey round the world without any particular 
object beyond a love of travelling. The same motive, on her re- 
turn from “ putting a girdle round the globe,” induced her to un- 
dertake a summer voyage to Iceland, including excursions in 
Norway and Sweden on her way back. These travels, with jour- 
nies from Vienna to the sea and back again, form the matter of 
the volume before us. 

The interest of the book lies in Iceland; and that interest is 


owing to the singularity and novelty of the field of observation, | 


rather than to anything striking in the observations them- 
selves. The travels in Germany are exceedingly trivial; in Nor- 
way, Madame Pfeiffer only made a call; and though her stay 
in Sweden was longer, she tells nothing but what had been told 
already. In Iceland, the natural phenomena are remarkable, 
and the social state singular enough. Hardened lava currents, 
boiling springs, and evidences of slumbering voleanoes, meet the 
traveller at every turn: the variety rather than the relief to those 
wonders of voleanic action are bogs and marshes, left in a state of 
nature, or very poorly cultivated. Madame Pfeiffer had deluded 
herself with the idea of finding a virtuous, educated, happy, and 
above all a hospitable people, placed as they are “ far all the me- 
lancholy main,” and removed from all the sophistications of an 
extreme civilization. These expectations were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Without money or money's worth, no attentions 
from Icelanders. They are worse than the worst barbarians our 
traveller encountered in her cireumnavigation. Her guides in- 
variably cheated her, or left her in the lurch for a more profitable 
job; there is a tacit combination among the people to plunder 
every stranger in the article of horse-flesh, managed this wise : 
riding is the mode of locomotion; but horses must be bought, not 
hired; and when the stranger is about to leave the country, 
nobody will give him anything like what he paid, satisfied that he 
cannot carry away his bargain. The gentry or respectables will 
only entertain when they have satisfied themselves that there will 
be entertainments in return. <A gentleman’s yacht, the French 
frigate which annually goes to Iceland, ostensibly on business 
connected with the fisheries, and spends a good deal of money, may 
be delighted with the hospitality of the Icelanders; but when 
it was ascertained that Madame Pfeiffer was not of the Amphi- 
tryon class, she was neglected by the notabilities. Even the 
priests and farmers, who in Iceland are compelled, as in other 
thinly-peopled and little-frequented districts, to play the part of 
hosts, by no means think the honour or the traveller's news equiva- 
lent to the entertainment. 

“The hospitality for which the Icelanders are so celebrated, has been 
greatly overrated, in my opinion, as I do not consider them entitled to much 
credit on that score. It is true that the priests and peasants will readily re- 
ceive any traveller from Europe, and entertain him to the best of their abili- 
ties. But they are well aware that neither adventurers nor beggars are 
likely to intrude upon them, and feel pretty sure that they will be well 
paid for their trouble. The compensation I offered on such occasions was 
always received, without the least hesitation, by peasant and priest ; though 
Imust mention, to the credit of the latter, that I found them universally 
obliging and disposed to be of use: they always appeared perfectly contented 
with my presents, and their demands, when I employed their horses on any 
of my excursions, were very moderate. Not so with the peasants; whose 
charges were exorbitant in those parts of the country where a traveller is 
rarely seen.”’ 

In fact, but for the natural wonders and novelty of the scenery, 
the peculiar state of society, and the singularity of a season where 
the sun hardly sets, our traveller would have been sadly disap- 
pointed in her excursion. It may be added, that no one should at- 
tempt to follow in her footsteps who cannot rough it on a sea- 
Voyage in a trading vessel, and on shore in confined rooms or in 
churches, besides putting up with coarse fare, hard riding, bad 
roads, dirt, insects, and general discomfort. Madame Pfcitfer is 
satisfied with her trip ; but it is more than many would be. 

The great feature of Iceland is its natural phenomena. These 
our tourist considers to have been somewhat exaggerated, but they 
are still remarkable. This is a striking scene. 

“My attention was still riveted on the lake and the dark barren hills 
which enclose it, when suddenly, and as if by enchantment, a chasm opened 
at my feet, into whose depths it was impossible to look without a shudder, 
Veber’s ‘ Freischiitz’ involuntarily occurred to my mind. To add to the 
Wonders of this prospect, you approach the abyss from this side without the 
east suspicion that such a gulf exists between the vallies beyond ana your- 


self. The chasm, which is not more than thirty or forty feet in width, is | 


several hundred feet deep; and we were compelled to descend its steep and 
dangerous sides by a narrow path leading over the fragments of lava. My 
uneasiness increased as we went down and could see the colossal masses, in 
the shape of pillars or columns, tottering loosely on the brink of the preci- 
trot above our heads, threatening death and annihilation at any moment. 

ute and anxious, we crept along in breathless haste, scar: ely venturing to 
raise our eyes, much less to give vent to the least expression of alarm, for 
fear of Starting the avalanche of stone, of whose impetuous force we could 
form some idea by the shattered rocks around us. The echo is very remark- 

* Journey to Iceland; and Travels in Sweden and Norway. By Ida Pfeiffer. 
From the German, by Charlotte Fenimore Cooper. Pub!shed by Bentley. 





able, and gives back the faintest whisper with perfect distinctness. Our 
horses scrambled down the sides of the precipice after we had safely reached 
fee and from thence they looked as if they were hanging to a straight 
wall. 

**The name of this pass is Almanagiau. It is about a quarter of a mile in 
length, but is impassa »le for part of the distance, being choked by enormous 
blocks of lava. The rocks are parted towards the right, and form an outlet 
leading over a rough road to the beautiful broad valley of Thingvalla. It 
struck me, while wandering through the chasm, that it must be the depths 
of a crater, whose own boundless fury had raised the high walls aro it, 
which must have been the work of ages.” 

Hecla is an impressive view ; bearing some general resemblance 
to the frozen region of Pandemonium in Paradise Lost. At the 
Geiser there is more action, though the explosions are only oc- 
casional, and require to be watched for. 

* I now rode on to the Geiser without meeting any further impediment ; 
though this great object of my eager curiosity was concealed from my eyes 
by a prominent hill, till I was within half a mile of the spot where it lay, 
At last the mighty columns of steam were in sight; and, approaching to 
about cighty paces from the principal cauldron, we halted, not venturing to 
advance any farther without a guide. A peasant, who had followed us from 
one of the neighbouring huts, now uanel forward, and perceiving my hesi- 
tation, he took me by the hand and constituted himself at once my cicerone, 
Unfortunately, it was Sunday; and he had indulged himself so freely in his 
fondness for the brandy-bottle that his gait was far from steady: but I could 
not pause to consider the risk, and, without waiting to ascertain that he was 
sufliciently conscious to remember the dangers of the place, I confided myself 
to his directions ; my Reikjavick guide being of opinion that I might trust 
_, = promising to accompany us, to interpret bis Leeland gibberish into 

Janish, 

“* He led me to the edge of the basin, which lies on a gentle elevation of 
about ten feet. The diameter of the basin is about thirty feet, and that of 
the cauldron six or seven. Both were full to the brim with water as clear 
as crystal, which was slightly boiling. In this state the neighbourhood is 
very dangerous, as they might overflow and empty themselves at any mos 
ment; and we therefore left the spot at once and visited the different springs, 

“ My new friend pointed out to me those which I might approach with- 
out fear, and warned me against the others. We then returned to the Geiser, 
where he left me in order to make some preparations for my accommodation ; 
having first furnished me with some rules to enable me to know when an 
explosion might be expected. . . . 

** For fear of missing an explosion, it is customary to watch during the 
whole night. An occasional vigil would present no great difficulty to many 
travellers, but for me it was a serious undertaking. However, there was no 
remedy; for an Iceland peasant is not to be depended upon, and few of them 
would be roused by an outbreak of Hecla itself. 

‘I sat either beneath my tent or in front of it, listening with stretched 
attention for the signs I had been told to yy Towards midnight—the 
hour for spirits—I heard a few dull sounds, like those of a distant cannon ; 
and rushing from the tent, I waited for the subterranean rumblings and the 
trembling and splitting of the earth, which, according to the books I had 
read, were the forerunners of an eruption, I could hardly defend myself 
from a paroxysm of fear ;—it is no slight thing to be alone at midnight in 
such a scene. And many of my friends will perhaps remember how often I 
told them before my departure, that if my courage failed me anywhere 
during my travels in Iceland, it would be when I spent a solitary night at 
the Geiser. 

‘‘ The low rumblings were repeated thirteen times at very short intervals ; 
the basin overilowed after each noise, and nearly emptied itself of its waters; 
the sounds appearing to proceed from their violent ebullition rather than 
from any subterranean commotion, In a minute and a half the whole was 
over. The waters no longer overflowed the basin and cauldron, which re- 
mained nearly full; and, disappointed in every respect, I returned to my 
tent. This phenomenon was repeated every two or three hours; but 
heard nothing further during my first watch, nor all the next day and 
night. * . bd bd 

** At last, after waiting till the second day of my sojourn at the Geiser, the 
long-desired explosion took place, on the 27th of June, at a nine 
in the morning. The peasant, who came twice a day to inquire if | had yet 
seen an eruption, was with me when the first dull sounds which announced 
the event were heard. We hurried to the spot, and as the waters boiled over 
as usual, and the noise died away, I hon I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment again ; but the last tones were just expiring when the explosion sud- 
denly took place. I have really no words to do justice to this magnificent 
spectacle, which once to behold in a lifetime is enough. 

“It infinitely surpassed all my expectations. The waters were spouted 
with great power and volume ; column rising above column, as if each were 
bent on outstripping the others. After I had recovered in some degree from 
my first astonishment, I looked round at the tent—how small, how di- 
minutive it seemed, compared to those pillars of water! And yet it was 
nearly twenty feet high ; it was lying rather lower, it is true, than the basin 
of the Geiser ; but tent might have been piled on tent—yes, by my reckon- 
ing, which may not have been perfectly accurate, however—five or six, one 
above the other, would not have reached the elevation of these jets, the 
largest of which I think I can affirm, without any exaggeration, to have 
risen at least to the height of a hundred feet, and to have been three or four 
feet in diameter. 

“Fortunately, I had looked at my watch when the first rumbling was 
heard, for I should certainly have forgotten to do so during the explosion ; 
and by the calculation I made when it was over, I found that it laste 
nearly four minutes—the actual outbreak occupying more than half that 
time. 

“When this wonderful scene was ended, the peasant went with me to ex- 
amine the basin and cauldron: we could approach very near them without 
the least danger, but there was nothing further to be seen. The waters had 
entirely disappeared from the basin; into which we entered, and walked 
close up to the cauldron, where they had also sunk to the depth of seven or 
eight feet, though they were still boiling and bubbling with great violence.” 

Many sketches of scenery and manners relating to Iceland will 
be found in the volume, to repay perusal ; but not above half the 
book has much interest. All that does not relate to that island, or 
to the means of getting there, might have been advantageously 
omitted. 





ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY.* 

A NovELIst with but one class of subjects, and one mode of treat- 
ing them, is like an author continuing a theme, which is prover- 
bially a disappointing affair: the novelist having this additional 

* Memoirs and Resolutions of Adam Graeme of Mossgray; including some Chro- 
nicles of the Borough of Fendie. By the Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs, 
Margaret Maitland,” “ Merkland,” &c. In three volumes, Published by Colbura 
and Co. 
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disadvantage, that each successive fiction further and further ex- 
hausts the original quarry. The historian who continues his task, 
may find, as Gibbon expresses it, that “an author who cannot 
ascend will always appear to sink,” and the interest of his sub- 
jects will vary; still, the subjects themselves as well as the re- 
cords are fresh. The writer who has to depend upon his own 
observation for his matter will present its cream in his early 
books, and if he continues in the same style, will have to resort to 
skimmed milk, and be driven by artifices of style to attempt to sup- 
ply the deficiency of matter till manner falls into mannerism. 

Something of this is visible in the fiction before us. The stand- 
ing subject of the author of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland” is Scottish 
life of rather a narrow provincial kind ; and her great excellence 
lies in the minute truthfulness of its delineation, rather than in 
story, incident, or passion. Such a subject is limited from its na- 
ture, and soon exhausted in its essential features : probably, too, 
its interest lies much in its novelty. A single Gerard Douw fixes 
the attention, but a collection of Gerard Douws would become 
monotonous. 

Had Adam Graeme of Mossgray been the first publication of 
the writer, it would perhaps have raised her reputation 
higher than did “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” or “Merkland.” ‘There are a greater number of 
persons, with a greater variety in the story, or rather, there 
are several stories connected more or less with the princi- 
pal figure, Adam Graeme. But the life described is merely a re- 





a 

“ Mr. Oswald’s voice faltered a little; an indefinite thrill of conscience 
moved him. ‘ What is it, Saunders?’ 

“* *T made a resolve,’ said the old man, his features twitching, and his 
strong harsh voice shaking with the very force of his determination to stead 
it, ‘ to put forth ane—ane that had sinned—out from my house as an alieg 
and a reprobate. He had shamed the name that righteous puir men had 
laboured to keep honest for him—he had sinned in the sight of God and 
man; and before the Lord I pat him forth, and took a vow on me that he 
should cross my door-stane never mair. Maister Oswald, ye’re an elder of 
the kirk, and a man of years, and ane that has had bairns born to ye, and 
ken—am I no’ bound before the Lord to haud to my vow?’ 

“* Mr. Oswald moved upon his chair uneasily : he could not answer. 

“*T have had converse with Mossgray,’ continued Saunders, shrill tones 
of excitement mingling with the usual slow grave accents of his broken 
voice; * but Mossgray is anither manner of man, and kensna—kensna the 
like o’ me. Te tells me that change is a guid gift of God, given for our 
using, like ither providences, and that what I have said wi’ my lips may be 
broken, and me no mansworn: but I say, no—I ken nae law ither than the 
auld law of Scripture, and I maun perform to the Lord my vow. Sir, Mr, 
Oswald, think ye not so?’ 

“The old man’s shaggy eyelash was wet, but the fire shot forth behind, 
Strongly the two contending powers within him struggled for the mastery, 
Ile wanted his authority to second the dictates of the yearning nature 
which, moved by whispers of some unknown calamity to his son, contended 
bitterly with the stern obstinacy of his temper and his sense of right; yet 
he had entered upon the oft-repeated arguments, with which he had been 


| used to defend himself against the gentle attacks of Mossgray, and was be- 


| to the old man’s heart, and yet would have been a triumph. 


petition of what we have had already, while its character is of a | 


more singular or common kind. The story itself is possible in its 
romance, and that is about all; in its level parts the inci- 
dents and objects are too narrow for the superstructure raised 
upon them. It may be laid down as a rule, that things 
common to all are not by themselves adapted to elaborate prose 
fiction. Gazettes, or gazettelike records—bankruptcy, births, 
deaths, and marriages—are hardly fit even for tales; they 
require something in circumstance, character, well-grounded pas- 
sion, to adapt them to the novel. Considered in this point of 
view, the materials of Adam Graeme are insuflicient for their pur- 
_ hence attempts by writing to make them answer. Adam 

raeme, in very early life, falls in love; but as he is too bashful 
to tell it, another suitor succeeds, and though family influence 
induces the lady to listen to Adam, she elopes before the next 
morning. This is mortifying enough ; but hardly sufficient to in- 


duce the utter prostration of a youthful mind which follows, or to | 


colour with sadness a whole life. Adam hasa friend, Hew Murray, 
who goes to India, and is supposed to be killed ; and though Adam 
follows in search of his friend, and visits man 
without effect. Hew Murray never turns up till the end of the 
book ; when the son of his sister, who has -& met mishaps in 
India, returns to marry Lilias Maxwell, the daughter of Adam’s 
old flame, whom he has adopted on her mother’s death. 

Besides these principal stories, there are some smaller ones con- 
nected with the “ borough of Fendie.” Of these the most elaborate 
is the love of William Oswald, the banker’s son, for Helen Bu- 
chanan, a reduced gentlewoman, who keeps a school. As the dis- 
appointment of youth’s romantic feelings under the realities of life 
seems to be the idea of Adam’s more immediate story, the propriety 
of changing a rash yow is the object of Helen Buchanan’s tale ; 
the banker having expressed his resolve never to receive her as a 
daughter. As in Adam Graemes’s personal history we are called 
upon to “ assist” at effects disproportioned to their causes, and at 
ee griefs which are not only too intense but turn out to be 
baseless, so the loves of William and Helen are commonplace 
though natural. 

But, though the story of the novel is insufficient, and its con- 
duct has many technical defects, there are parts of great truth and 
beauty. Lucy Murray, the sister of Hew, 
Adam’s cousin, Charles Maxwell; but he deserts her on a reverse 


of fortune ; and the whole of this episode is ? with quiet and | 


simple truth. The most powerful section of the whole relates to 
the trouble of Saunders Delvie. Saunders is a Scotch peasant— 
ae sternly conscientious, hard in manner and appearance, but 

eeply tender at heart. The child of his advancing age has turned 
out wild and something more. His father cursed him in the agony 
of his disappointment; Peter enlisted, and went to India; and a 
report has reached the little town that the prodigal is dead, though 
the full report has been kept from the parent. 

“ The market was over in Fendie ; and as the summer afternoon drowsily 
waned and the weekly stir subsided, Mr. Oswald sat in his little private 
office alone. The banker was an elder of the church, and a man, as Saun- 
ders thought, of kindred mind and temperament to his own. It was from 
him that he came to seek counsel. 

“ Mr. Oswald looked up in some astonishment as the old man was ushered 
into his sanctum. 

 *Tt’s a case of conscience, sir,’ said Saunders, in his harsh tremulous 
voice. ‘I was wanting to ask your counsel.’ 

“ Mr. Oswald was a little startled. Cases of conscience were not quite in 
his way, although he had the ordination of the eldership upon him. 

“ ¢Had you not better speak to the minister, Saunders?’ he said: ‘ but 
sit down, and tell me what troubles you.’ 

“The banker’s heart was touched with the trembling vehemence of the 
old man’s manner and appearance as he stood before him. 

“ *Na, sir, I canna speak to the minister,’ said Saunders. ‘ The minis- 
ter’s a young man, and docsna ken the afflictions of the like o’ me: he may 
hae comfort for his ain kind, but the griefs o’ the grey head are aboon the 
ken o’ lads like him. I canna speak to the minister.’ 

“ Mr. Oswald had heard the rumour of Peter Delvie’s death, and pitied the 
stern old father; again he asked him to sit down. 

“‘ Saunders took the offered seat, and pressed his bonnet convulsively be- 
tween his hands, ‘ It’s touching the lawfulness of a vow—a vow before the 


countries, it is | 
| banker's daughter. 


has been engaged to | 
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coming heated in his own defence. If the banker had pronounced his judg- 
ment against the breaking of this vow, it would have carried a_ bitter pang 
He sat, press- 
ing his bonnet in his hard hands, and shaking like a palsied man. He had 
put his fate on this chance. He had resolved to make the judgment of the 
other pertinacious man to whom he appealed his final rule, and anxiously 
he waited for the decision. 

“ But George Oswald, moving there uneasily in his elbow-chair, was too 
much perplexed and conscience-stricken to give a ready answer. The vehe- 
ment father-love of Saunders Delvie, which in its agony of disappointed 
hope produced this vow, sublimed the old man’s sternness and lifted it out of 
the fm ef ordinary emotions. It was not anger, or wounded pride, or 
shame alone; but it was all these, intensified and burning with the strong 
bitter love which still worshiped in its secret heart the son whom it had 
expelled from his home. The — man who had put the barrier of his 
disapproval in the way of Ais son’s happiness, for such paltry motives as 
Saunders Delvie never knew, felt himecif abashed in presence of the old 
stern peasant, whose appealing eye was upon him. 

“ ¢Saunders,’ said Mr. Oswald with a faltering voice, ‘we are bound at 
all times to forgive.’ 

‘* ¢Tt’s no that I dinna forgive him!’ cried the old man in his passion. ‘It’s 
no that I dinna think upon him night and day—it’s no that—oh man! do ye 
no ken?’ 

“And Saunders, forgetting all artificial respectfulness, put down his gray 
head into his hard toil-worn hands, and sobbed aloud—such strong convulsive 
sobs as the awed banker had never heard before. 

“Hope Oswald had opened the door very quietly to look in, and the in- 
stincts of childhood were scarcely yet subdued in the young heart of the 
She came softly across the room, to stand by Saunders 
side, and touch his hand with awe and pity. 

“* *Saunders,’ whispered Hope, ‘maybe it is not true—the minister says it 
is not true.’ 

“The old man lifted his face; no face less stern could have been moved 
so greatly. 

“ «What is’t that’s no true?’ 

‘* ¢ Poor Peter!’ said Hope with tears upon her cheek ; ‘do you mind how 
good he aye was, Saunders? and his heart broke, people say, because you were 
angry at him. But you are not angry now; and when he comes back, you 
will go out to meet him like the man in the Bible, and be friends? for, Saun- 
ders, you are friends with Peter now ?’ 

** He could not wait for any judgment; he could not think of any vow. 
A burst of weeping, such as might have hailed the Prodigal’s return, fol- 
lowed the simple speech of Hope. The living love within him burst through 
its perverse and unseemly garments; and those peaceful walls, unused to 
great emotion, had never heard such a ery as broke through them now, from 
lips that trembled as the great king’s did of old when he too wept for his 
Absalom. ‘ My son! my son!’” 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 10. 
[From the Official Return.) 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. 
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Diseases of the Brain, Spinal ¥ 





yis 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 3: 

Discases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respira 1,620 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 601 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€.......cscccccccceccccccccccccccccece 82 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C.......cccceeeecceceeeeeeee S89 
Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C. cee. sc ceeececeeee 72 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. ...... cece eeceeeeeeeee 12 
Malformations. .....cccccccsccccscvcccesescccccccccscesecseceese 23 


Premature Birth ......ccccecccecccceccececceccececeseveseeeeess 








Total (including unspecified causes) . 
a al Ly Ls a . 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orricr, April 13.—Ist. Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. A. Walsh to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice the Earl of Munster, who retires ; Cornet and Sub-Licut. F. G. Hare 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Walsh. 2d Dragoon Guards—Liecut. 'T. B. Tomlin to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Wigsell, who retires. 20th Regt. of Foot—Cuapt. A. Dewar, 
from the 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice Kirkland, who exchanges. 21st Foot—Capt J. 
A. V. Kirkland, from the 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice Dewar, who exchanges. 43d 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. Barclay, M.D. from the 91st Foot, to be Surg. vice Davidson, 
killed in action. 45th Foot—J. P. Cunningham, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Best, 
promoted on the Staff. 50th Foot—Lieut. J. Purcell to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Gower, who retires; Ensign R. H. White to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Purcell. 
60th Foot—First Lieut. W. P. Salmon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mosley, who 
retires ; Second Lieut. W. Tedlie to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Salmon. 67th 
Foot—Lieut. W. Du Vernet to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pratt, who retires; Ensign 
V. A. Webber to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Du Vernet; A. Cameron, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Webber. 75th Foot—Ensign H. Cowell to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Craig, who retires. 80th Foot—Ensign T. P. Quill to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Gray, who retires; Ensign G. J. Wolseley, from the 12th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Quill. 81st Foot—Lieut. H. J. Liddell to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Lepper, who retires; Ensign H. A. Chichester to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Liddell. 
85th Foot—Lieut.-Col. Manley Power, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice B. 
Taylor, whoexchanges. 91st Foot—J. O'Neil, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Barclay, 
promoted in the 43d Foot. 95th Foot—Lieut. J. A. R. Raines to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Carew, who retires; Ensign R. G. Polhill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Raines. 
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April 17, 1852.] 


aff—Assist.-Surg. T. Best, from the 45th Foot, to be Staff.-Surg. of 
ss, vice Laing, drowned off the Cape of Good Hope; T. G. Fitzgerald, 
-Surg. to the Forees, vice Robertson, drowned off the Cape o 

















Hospital St 
the Second Cla 


3e o be Assist. 1 e ‘ - 
Gent. 5 E. Akers, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Smelt, dec.; 


ne 5 9 ‘ 
yoo Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Ffennell, promoted on the 
April 16.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—J. K. Fraser, Gent. to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Hare, promoted. Royal Horse Guards—W. R. 
Hare, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vir c Arthur de Vere Viscount Malden, who 
retiree. 5th Drag. Guards—The Hon. G. Neville to be Cornet, by purchase, 7th 
Drag. Guaids—M. Dettmar, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Wetherall, pro- 
moted. 6th Drags. —R. H. Currie, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 7th Light 

C. Harbord has been permitted to retire from the service by 


ags.— Lieut. the Hon. 
the sale of his commission. 8th Light Drags.—R. R. Glyn, Gent. to be Cornet, by 



















































Rigby, Bolton-le- Moors, Lancashire, iron-founders —Grundy and Co. Liverpool, rice- 
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Deccarations or Divipenps.—G, an 











PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd.| Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs. | 
anneal 


Gellar, Liverpool, merchants—May 14, Moon, Borrowby, Yorkshire, corn-miller— 
May 24, Savage, Bradford, Yorkshire, druggist. 
d A, T. Webb, Great St. Helen's, wine-mer- 
chants; second div. of 2d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Rufford and Co. Stourbridge, bankers; first div. of 1s. 6d. any 
Thursday before June 30; Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Scorcu SeqQuesTRATIONS.—Mathew, Dundee, heckle-maker, April 22, 
Barr, Glasgow, tea-merchant, April 21, May 12 


May 20— 
















































































































urchase. 9th Light Drags. Cc. J. Hi. ae Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, Vice | 3 por Cent Consols.s.ccececes. cececeeees | 993 99 998 | 99) 99) } 100 
Villis, promoted. 16th Light Drags. —W. J.1 . Watson, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- | Ditto for Account .... 99} ood | 993 999 100 | 100 
chase. Ist Regt. of Foot—W . Macpherson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice | 3 per Cents Reduced Whexd 98} | 98) os? 99 «| 99h 
M‘Kenna, promoted ; J.A. RK. Todd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ward, | 34 per Cents ..... 95 ex d.} = } 100) 100% 100f | 10l 
who retires. 2d Foot—J. C. T. Drake, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice | Long Annuities ..., Baex a} m.. / 6) } 6 at 6a 
Thomson, promoted. 4th Foot—W. Crozier, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, | owe a ten : ~~ nate ve 218 ex a | ~~ 218} 2187 | 2195 
vice Breton, appointed to the 38th F oot. 16th Foot—J. Davis, Gent. to be Ensign, | meshes ne h nt per pees Ben eeeese Pres 26 | 36 263 — —_ 
! “ye . ar ic oa . Pg Oe ~taciod “ . 5 quer Bills, ljd. per diem ... 66 pm. 6 65 65 67 67 
by purchase, vice Briscoe , Who retires. 23d Foot Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, India Bonds 3 per Cent ........... —- 82pm. | 84 | os | 6 
R. Gamble, M.D. to be Surg. vice Bradford, promoted on the Staff. 26th Foot—H. 
W. T. Hayne, Gent. be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chute, promoted. 32d Foot— | FOREIGN FUNDS 
Lieut. W. Garforth to be Paymaster, vice Moore, who retires upon half-pay. 33d } (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Fri 
Foot—H. Thorold, Gent. to be Ensi 1, by purchase, vice Bennett, promoted. 35th Austrian. ecceccccsccececs 5p. Ct — Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct.) 108 
Foot—W. G. Clarke, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fairbairn, promoted on the aon og = | 7 oo eoceces ee tb = | 354 
Staff. 39th Foot—H. G. De Carteret, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vide Baker, esa ag ii “oot Mississippi sei ‘8 a at 
sromoted. 46th Foot—Major D. Stuart, from Unattached, to be Major, vice Buenos Ayre =_ 80} New York...... 2 = Pry 
_ sr sae promoted to an l nattached Lieut.-Coloneley, without purchase; R. W. Chilian _ 1 GERD cannes seen 6— | loa 
A. Torckler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Eustace, promoted. 50th | Danish - | Pennsylvania = ss 
Foot—A. M. Faweett, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tupper, promoted, | Dutch 2t— | Peruvian a= 107 
52d Foot—C. H. Bullock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Edmonds, who re- Ditto seagneccenoososese = Portugue = 98 
tires. 65th Foot—Lieut. bh. W. R. Trafford to be Capt. without purchase, vice French oe oe I 115 
Rhatigan, dec. ; Ensign F. B. Bulkeley to be Lieut, without purchase, viee Trafford. lone po Spanish. =i a= 
66th Foot—H. W. F. Harris, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dickens, pro- | inc = t 1} Ditto ..... — | ash 
moted. 75th Foot—Ensign W. Winniett, from the 86th Foot, to be Ensign, vice | Kentucky . - —— || Ditto (Passive). 53 
Cowell, promoted. 77th Foot Kh. B. Willington, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, Louisiana in = 90 Ditto (Coupons) | 
vice Acton, promoted. 83d Foot—G. Dunlevie, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Graham, | Maryland (Sterling and ot Venezuela ACUiVe.++cceeeeeseenes ' ash 
dec. 85th Foot—M. eae See to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Armitage, pro- SH ARE 3. —— = 
moted. 6th Foot—Ensign Hl. C. Maine, from the 39th Foot, to be Ensign, vice | ’ 4 6 cele bh o Fe . id 
Winniett, appointed to the 75th Foot. 93d Foot—C. W. M‘*Donald, Gent. to be En- pei Ce See ee oe eng Siaey Secenee 
sign, without purchase, vice Stewart, promote d. a ; : Caledonian .....++++ eccece ececeee 205 Dastemaden.+0s PTTTTT TITTY | 40h ex d, 
3d West India Regt.—E. Armstrong, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Edinburgh and Glasgow " 33 British North Am n. oul 60 
Cole, promoted. Eastern Counties ...... 98 Colenial ..cccccescoceses ool 12} 
c Mounted ae Serg.-Major W. Simkin to be Ensign, without purchase, Great Northern ......... 203 Commercial ef London .. m —— 
vice Kingsicy, promoted. Great South. and West. I = London and Westminster . 28} 
Unattached — Brevet Maj. D. Stuart, from the 46th Foot, to be Major, without pur. | Great Western . 92 London Joint Stock... — 
Brevet.—Brevet Major S. J. Stevens, C.B., of the Bombay Army, to be Major in | ponte ene 1086 yarn te nie we pac 
the East Indies, while employed as Capt. and Adjt. of the East India Company's dé- poet nac. Castle cccccccers 73} Provinet al of Ireland. 44 
pot at Ww arley. . Loudon Brighton and South Coas 1034 Union of Australia,.. ** 38 
Hospital Staff—Surg. E. Bradford, from the 23d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the London and Blackwall,.... .... 8} Union of London... ....+eeeees 155 
First Class, vice A. Foulis, who retires upon half-pay; Assist.-Surg. W. IH. Fair- | London and North-western . 124} MINES— 
bairn, M.D. from the 35th Foot, to be Statf-Surg of the Second Class, vice Gamble, eg saeeeeeeneeeeees . a peneies oer) uuseaveses ee ry 
P . . F oo North bh ° & vitto (St. John de € 3 
apguiated » ae L. — ee — 7 attain | Scottish Central... : ee of a —— : ecccere . Th 
a ee South-eastern and Dover eee 22 Nouveau Monde, ...ecesceeeees 
COM M E R CI \ L G A Z ET T E | South-western ........seceseeees | otk MISCELLAN ROUS— 
=< bg ” York, Newcastle, and Berwick. . 9 Australian Agricultural .....++. 16 
Tv sday, « ipril 13. York and North Midland ........ | 2 +] Canada ..... o coveveeee . = 
Panryensuirs Dis:orvry.— Burch and Lucas, King William Street, tailors—Ed- | Docxs— j | General Steam 2exd 
kins and Son, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, silversmiths—G. and G. F. Rossiter, | Bast and West India 154 | Peninsular and Oricntal Steam wot? 
London Wall, clothiers—S. and A, Lafone, Liverpool, tanners—March and Co. Lei- | London ......+++- ‘| 123 Royal Mali Steam....++. +-| Teexd 
cester, iron-founders; as far as regards J. Trickett—-Williams and Stanley, Hope TE EGERAIND -novocornsoonracnes ad ; om Austeelian vie tre 3 = “ 
Strect, Hackney | Road —Smith and Boyle, Great Portland Street, Portland | BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Road, licensed victuallers — Goodhall and Roodhouse, Leeds, upholsterers — An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Parry and Onions, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, steam-engine-makers—T, P., T., Saturday, the 10th day of April 1552. 
and J. Brag, Birmingham, goldsmiths; as far as regards T. P. Brag—G. and R. SUB DEFARTHENT 
Saul, St. Helen's, Lancashire, coal-proprictors—Haywood and Co. Wortley, manu- Notes issued »+0+++. eoeresece £32,733,785 | Government Debt... 
facturers of prussiate of potash —Wheeler and Astley, Birmingham, manufacturers a pee yey 
of corkscrews—Lechevalier and Co. Charlotte Street, Fitaroy Square-—-M e and | oo a ene 
“ i ° F e § . Square oore anc | Silver Hallion, ..06 .eseeeeeeeee 
| 


» Street, Buck Lane, Christ Church, brewers— 
Hindle and Co. Halifax, engineers; as far as regards J, Hindle— Constantine and Co. 
Leeds, cabinet-makers—Servant and Duffield, Leeds, cloth-dressers —Wignall and 
Davis, Cambridge, nurserymen—Rowbotham and Garner, Manchester, silk-manu- 
facturers —Uills and Sutcliffe, Bradford, slate-merchants; as faras regards W. Hill. 

Baxkevrrs.—Davip Fraser Leckir, Fenchurch Street, merchant, to surrender 
April 23, May 29: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Josreru Woop Ackroyp, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner, April 30, May 28: solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds—Samvet Hopocerrs Brookes, Gresford, Denbighshire, wire-manu- 
facturer, April 23, May 20: solicitors, Evans and Sons, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Turner, Liverpo 








millers—Turner and Son, Henea 











Divipexns.— May 4, Harrison, Frith Street, ironmonger—May 4, Senior, Fording- } 


bridge, Hampshire, apothecary— May 7, Peverley and Charlton, Sunderland near the 
Sea, ship-builders— May 7, Horrocks, Manchester, merchant— May 6, Byrom, Man- 
chester, coal-proprietor— May 6, Taylor, Liverpool, commission-agent, 

Crntivic Al » be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— May , Knock, Eton, nurseryman—May 7, Reimann and Geller, Liver- 
pool, merchants— May 5, Sherlock, Liverpool, wine-merchant—May 4, Ellison, Li- 
verpool, ironmonger. 

Scorcu SrquesrRaTIONS.— Paterson, Campbeltown, distiller, April 20, May 11—Os- 
borne, Newmills, innkeeper, April 19, May 10—Crichton and Sons, Dunning, wool- 
manufacturers, April 16, May 7—Richmond, Greenock, shoe-maker, April 19, May 10 
—Douglas, Hamilton Farm, near Falkirk, cattle-dealer, April 20, May 11. 


Friday, April 16. 

Parrxersnirs Disso.ven.—Castelli and Giustiniani, London—Hirst and Co. 
Longwood, Huddersfield, scribbling-millers; as far as regards T. Smith and J, Han- 
son—Harding and Capper, Ashton-under-Lyne, drapers—H. and F. Hitchins, 
Storey’s Gate, engineers—T. and H. Smith, Pancras Lane, agents--R. and R. J. 
Greenhalgh, Madeley, Shropshire, grocers—Hilliard and Whatmough, Wickford, Es- 
sex, surgeons— Rayner and Brown, Liverpool, commission-agents—The Flint Marsh 
Colliery Company, Flintshire ; as far as vegards E. Bower—Drewry and Adams, Be- 
verley, Yorkshire, drapers— Brook and Co. Manchester, stuff-manufacturers—Wes- 
terton Quarry, Durham; as far as regards J. Pattison and W. Buxton—Squires and 
Reeves, New Road, Rotherhithe, bone-boilers—Massey and Son, manufacturers of 
—Coate and Co. Sherborne, grocers—Small and Co. Burton-upon-Trent, 
-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Sherpe—Jackson and Goodman, 
liull, ale-merchants—Lewis and Salmon, Nantwich, Cheshire, mercers—Dyson and 
Co. Almondbury, Yorkshire, cloth-finishers; as far as regards M. Dyson—Noyes and 
Ropes, Manchester, shoe-makers, and Ropes and Co. Liverpool, ice-dealers—Daw- 
sou and Archer, Ashborne, Derbyshire, guano-dealers. 

Banrvrrcy ANNULLED.— WILLIAM GREEN, Coggeshall, Essex, builder. 

Baykevrts.—Witiiam and Cuaries Jonn Jones, High Street, Islington, plumb- 
ers, to surrender May 4, 25: solicitors, Hill and Mathews, Bury Court, St. Mary 
Axe; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wit11am Lawson, Diss, Norfolk, 
che mist, April 26, May 25: solicitors, Miller and Carr, Eastcheap. official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court--Joun Srurety, Salisbury Street, Stepney, mason, 
April 23, May 2 solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—James and Wiiiiam Topp, Yarm, Yorkshire, 
: udellers, April 30, May 28: solicitor, Middleton, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, 

ecds--James Leaver, Liverpool, joiner, April 26, May 31: solicitor, Tyrer, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Jouy Rymer, Gateshead, paper-manu- 
jactur. x, May 6, (and not April 29, as before advertised): solicitor, Harle, South- 
ampton Buildings; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“ Div IDENDs.- May 7, Shelford, Standon, Hertfordshire, butcher— May 7, Spalding, 
San bridge, ironmonger—May 1, Haslam, Hertiord, chemist—May 1, Winch, Mar- 
gate, w— May 11, Perry, Harlow, Essex, grocer—May 11, Hatch, Friday Street, 
ae May 1, Starkey, Old Street, carpenter— May 11, Nicholas, Newport, Mon- 
West 3 ure, ttinber-merchant —May 7, Rayner, Manchester, tailor—May 8, Richards, 
= sromwich, grocer —May 6, Padgett, Idle, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer— May 
Y -neemnan North Shields, draper— May 14, Seymour, Sunderland, linen-draper. 
a « xs.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
ae = May 10, Curties, York Street, Westminster, cheesemonger—May 11, 
Mail, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, cement-manufacturer—May 7, Reimann and 




























£32,732,765 


BANAING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital 
Rest coscccccceccves 
Publie Deposits? 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Day and ot 






£37 561,653 £37, 61,65. 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Conmissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 






Government Securitics 


Notes ..+++++ 

















RULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard . fs 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 109 0 .. © 0 @ 
Foreign Gold in Cuin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 417 6... 512 6 
| New Dollars ...--+-s+seeeeeererers © 4 10) | Lead, British Pig..... 16 10 0 ., 1615 ¥ 
Silver in Bars, Standard .........++ © 5 © | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1110 0... O v @ 





GRAIN, Mark 
® & 


eevee 281000 
Barley ....- 
Malting .. 3 
Malt, Ord... 
Fine ..... 
Peas, Hog .. 28—30 


 s 
Wheat, R.New 34t038 | Rye... 
Fine .....++ 4 


—42 





Super. New 44—45 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Pcr Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 









Lane, April 16, 


| 





. & 

Oats, Feed ., 18to19 
Fine .. 1920 
Poland .,. 20—21 
Fine ., 21—22 
Potato .... 22-23 
Fine ,, 23—25 





’ 
Maple..... 30to 
White .... 30— 


Old wo cceee 
Indian Corn, 28—30 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending April 10, 
ee «++ 32s. 
















Bread, 6d. to 74. the 41b. loa 





46 
| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s, Od. 





Wheat.... 42s. 24. | Rye Bis. 8d. 4d. | Kye. 8d, 

Barley.... 30 0 Beans so U1 29 4 Beans . ll 

Oats......19 7 Peas ..++0+ 29 «7 19 7 Peas. 2 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 

Town-made .....+++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 12+. 0d. per doz. 

BeCONS . occ eececececccerenese 37 — 40 Carlow, 3!. 6s. to 3i. 16s. per ewt. 

Essex and 8 ,on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish ....+6++++. per cwt. 50s, to 50s, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........-. ua 37 Cheese, Cheshire . oe - 
American ......++ per barrel 20 — 25 Derby Plain .. . 46 — 50 
Canadian ... 20 — 25 Hams, York .....seceseseeevees ° — bv 





Newoarte ann Leapenmatt.* 
d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD.” 


Heap or Catrne at 



































Rape Oil +--perewt. £1 8 
Refined ..ccccecceereeceseecees ill 

Linseed Oil ..... coce 8 6 

Linseed Oi1-Cake «sper 1000 11 11 © 


Candles, per dozen, 45. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton,.....+.++ eeesees 16s, Od. 
Tera, cceescevecsecessees veee 16s, Od, 





s. d. sd. 8 sd sd. 48, a. Suirnurisio, 

Beef .. 2 Gto2 IW tos O we. 2 4tos 4tO3 6 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 6 ... 3 4-4 O—4 4/ Beasts. 1,035..... 3,419 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 O ware 3 O—310—4 4) Sheep. 7,420 ..... 17,920 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 «o.. 3 O—3 C—3 10) Caives. 274 we 182 
Lamb... 4 8—5 4—6 0 2... 5 O— 5 C—6 O} Pigs... 350 were 380 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | OOL. 

Kent Pockets......-+eseeeee 126s. to 145s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per lb, 124. to 1344 
Choice ditto .. +. 40 — 250 |W ether and Ewe .... ss. seeceeeee 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto .. ~- 112 — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto . 180 — 290 | Pine Combing........6-ceeeeeeee 105 — 115 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wurrecwartt., 

Hay, Good ..... sevecsees + 758. 00 BOS, cececeveceee 728. COTES. seceevecsee GBs. 20751. 
Inferior. 60 —70 .. - 5 — 6 . 8 — 65 
VOW... -. O-— 0 - Om 0 - O— 0 
Clover .... - 7% — 86 - 6 — 85 . © — 88 
Wheat Stra 23 — 30 22 — 28 23 — 238 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 


6 |rea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. OF. to 2s, 2d. 
0 o 3 3 7 


Congou, fine .....+.. 
Pekoe, flowery.......++ ~-ROm3 0 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 56s. to 85+, Od 
Good Ordinary .....+++++ + 41 — 428, U., 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 19+. 994. 
West India Molasses...... 11s, 6/, to 139, 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





ER MAVESTY’S THEATRE— 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—IL BARBIERE DI SI- 
VIGLIA.—Madlle. Sofie Cravelli, Sig. Calzolari, Belletti, Fer- 
lotti, = Lablache.—On THURSDAY NeXT, ApRIt 22, will be 
presented Rossini's Opera, IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
Rosina, Madile. Sofie Cruvelli; Il Conte d’Almaviva, Sig. Cal- 
zolari ;. Figaro, Sig. Belletti ; Basilio, Sig. Ferlotti; and Don 
Bartolo, Sig. Lablache. W ith various entertainments in the 
BALLET DEPARTMENT, by Madlle. Guy Stephan, Mesdiles. 
Rosa, Esper, Allegrini, Lamoreux, Paseales, M. di aa Py 
and M. Mathieu. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, ; age 
Tickets to be made at the Box-office.. « 

> 

ER MAJESTY’S ‘“THEATRE.— 

Madlle. JOHANNA WAGNER.—It is respectfully an- 
nounced that the talent of Madlle. Wagner is secured exclu- 
sively to Her Majesty's Theatre, by an engagement dated the 
9th of November last, signed by this celebrated artiste and 
also by her father Mr. "albert Wagner. 

~ SOCITETY.— 


HILHARMONIC 


The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully in- 
formed, that the THIRD CONCERT will take place, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay next, the 19th inst. 
Programme fi No. 9, Mozart; Concerto in E 
Pianoforte, Mi Kate Loder, Weber ; ‘Overture, Der Freis- 
chitz, Weber; Sinfonia, No. 8, Beethoven ; Concerto, Violin, 
M, Sainton, Sainton ; Overture, Anacreon, Cherubini. Vocal 
Performers—Miss L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Benson. 
Conductor—Mr Costa. To commence at Bight o’clock. Sub- 
scription for the Season s. ; Single Tickets, 1/. ls. ; Double 
Tickets, 1/. 10s. ; Triple ets, 2/. 5s.; to be had at Messrs. 
Appison and Co.'s, 210, Regent Street. 


7 : 71k Ge 
EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Exeter Hall.—The THIRD CONCERT, Weoxre SDAY, 
Aprait 28.—A Dramatic Symphony, “ Romeo and Juilet,” by 
Hector Berlioz, will be repeated ; Selections from “ The Ves 
tale,” by Spontini; “ Armida,” by Gluck; Mendelssohn's 
Overture to “ The Isles of Fingal” ; Beethoven's Overture to 
“ Egmont.” Vocalists, Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr 
Lockey, and Herr Staudigl. The celebrated Pianiste, Mad. 
Pleyel, will perform. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
Cramer, Bear, and Co. 201, Ri ws 


Z ent Street.-> 
MUSICAL 
ALBERT, 














































UNION.—H. R. H. Prince 


Patron.—Tvespay, Arrit 20,—Doors Open 





at Three.—Willis's Rooms.—Quintett in D, Mozart ; Quar- 
tett, B flat, No.6, Beethoven; Trio, D minor, Piano, &c., 
Mendelssohn ; Solo, Pianoforte. Executants— ori, Oury, 





Moralt, (from Munich,) Piatti. Pianiste—Mme. Pleyel, (her 
first performance in England since 1846 Subgcribers are re- 
quested to pay their subseriptions before the commencement 
of the season, to prevent delays, at the Concert, Rooms. Joa- 
chim, Vieuxtemps, are engaged ; Ernst is shortly expected to 
arrive; also Madlle, Clouss, and Madile. Graever, Bottesini, 
Pauer, Charles Hallé, and other artistes, will successively 
perform. Single Tickets Half-a Guinea each; to be 
the Treasurers, for all the Matinées, at Cramer and Co. 
Regent Street. J. ELLA, Dire ctor. 


= ~ rT 
‘T. MARTIN'S HALL.—MONTHLY 
CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, under 

the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—SECOND SEASON. 
—The FOURTH CONCERT on Wepnespay next, Arnric 21st, 
when will be performed Mendelssohn's ELIJAH. Vocalists— 
Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Chambers, Miss Williams, Miss Kent, 
and Messrs. Lockey, T. Williams, Whitehouse, and Henry 
Buckland. The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. 
Hullah's First Upper School. Tickets, 2s. @d.; Reserved 
Seats, 5s.; Stalls, 7s. 6d. May be had of Messrs. Parker and 
Son, 445, West Strand; of the Musicsellers; and at St. Mar- 
tin's Hall. rs open at Half past Seven, commence at 


Eight. 
M EMILE PRUDENT begs to announce 
e that he will give a GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
with full Orchestra, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Tuurspay, Arait 29, at which he will perform several of his 
recent Compositions for the Pianoforte, and for the Pianoforte 
with Orchestral Accompaniments. Conductor, M. Berlioz. 
Farther particulars will be duly announced. 


ALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN 


PAINTINGS, LIVERPOOL, Messrs. 
THOMAS WINSTANLEY and SONS, (of Liverpool,) are in- 
structed to announce to the admirers of Modern Art, that the 
extensive, important, and valuable Collection of PAINTINGS 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of Mr. 
JOHN CLOW, now adorning the walls at Ash House, will be 
OFFERED for PUBLIC COMPETITION, on Trerspar, the 
20th day of Arnic next, and two following days, 
precisely each day, on the Premises. 

The Collection contains chefs d’ceuvre of the following first 
rate Artists; viz. the celebrated Picture entitled The Dance, 
by Etty, R.A.; Hunt the Slipper, Fitting out Moses for the 
Fair, Moses Returning from the Fair, first-class specimens of 
Maclise ; Happy as a King, by Collins; Rhodes, one of the 
finest works of Muller; Lear Disinheriting Cordelia, and The 
Outcast, by Herbert, R.A.; Reading the Bible in the Crypt of 
Old St. Paul's, by Harvey, R.S.A.; The Highland Funeral, 
by Ditto; The Wise and Foolish Builders, and Past and Present, 
a Pair of most interesting Pictures, by Ditto, with several 
others by the same Artist ; Caught Napping, and The Girl ata 
Spring, excellent examples of P. F. Poole, R.A.; The Proces- 
sion to the Pie del Grotto, by Uwins; Anticipation, by Web- 
ster; The Alhambra, by D. Roberts, R.A.; The Blacksmith’s 
Shop, by Creswick, R.A. ; Cattle, by T. Ss Cooper ; with beau- 
tifa ‘and most desirable Pictures by Stansfield, Lee, Pyne, 
O'Neil, Goodall, Laudcr, Bell, Cooke, Mulready, M*‘¢ Yulloe h, 
Patri asmyth, togeth>r with the Works of many other 
highly- celebrated Painters, interesting to the admirers of 





























e 

Also, # beautiful Collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS, all appropriately Framed, with Plate Glass, including 
most desirable specimens of Cattermole, Maclise, Frost, Lance, 
Haunt, Wright, Farrier, Topham, Collins, Copley Fie ding, G. 
Fripp, Prout, Davidson, Dodgson, Frank Stone, &c. 

To be viewed on Saturpar, the 17th, and Moxpat, the 19th 
Apri next. 

Catalogues of the whole Collection, (price One Shilling,) 
without which, ora Ticket to View, no person will be ad- 
mitted to the view or sale, may be had of Messrs. Tomas 
WInstanx.ey and Sons, Church Street. 

Ash House is situated within a few hundred yards of the 
Broad Green Station, four miles from Liverpool, on the Lon- 
don and No and N rth. western Railway. 


HE BEST MATTING AND MATS 

OF COCOA-NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great 

Exhibition, awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, 
Cocoa-nut fibre manufacturer, 42, Ludgate Hill, London. 


5 , 
WARDED A PRIZE MEDAL 
UNDER CLASS XTX. TO THE CARPET-TRADE.— 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.—The PATENT 
WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY beg to inform the Trade that 
their NEW PATTERKAS in CARPETS and TABLE- 
COVERS for the present season are now out,and will be 
found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet-houses in London and the Country. The 
Company’ deem it necessary to caution the public against 
arties who are selling an inferior description of goods as 
felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison with their 
manufacture, either in style or durability; and that the 
genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends of the 
piece, ‘‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting, London,” with the Royal 
Arms in the centre. The Company's Manufactorfes are at 
Elmwood Mills, Leeds; and Borough Road, London. Whole- 
sale Warehouses at 8, Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
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| of the Electric 


at l2 o'clock | 








5) > 7 . . : 
A LLIANCE LIFE AND FIRE Abs- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

Capital 5,000,0001. Established 1924. 

The Roard of Directors have opened a Western Office, 
No. 5, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, where the public will find 
every facility in the ‘transaction of both Life and Fire As- 
surance Business. They have nominated Edward Lomax, 
Esq. to the ~:~ eee of this Branch. 

Bartholomew La A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 

London, April 15th 1852: 


7 Ty 
q )NGLISH amd SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Place, London ; 120, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Established 
1839. Subscribed Capital, 1 ,000,000/. 
Directors in London. 
hat J. Alexander, Esq. Q.C. John William Fisher, Esq. 
William Bell, Esq a James Fuller, Esq. 
Sir Robt. W. C. Rrownrige, Bt. James M‘Mahon, Esq 
Sir Jn. N. R. Campbell, George W. Sandars, Esq. 
Frederick Wm. Caldwell, Esq. Ww. H. Shippard, Esq 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. i . 8. Whitmore, Esq. 
Thos. Q. Finnis, Esq. Aldermn. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 
EVEPY DESCRIPTION Of RISK CONTINGENT UPON LIFE, ‘whether 
CIVIL, NAVAL, or MILITARY, at home or abroad, 
A comprehensive system of LOAN (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security 
Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities ané En- 
dowments. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 
AN 


+ . 
ENGLISH _D CAMBRIAN ASSU- 

4 RANCE SOCIETY. 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 

Established for the purpose of affording increased facilities 
to all classes of the community, and more especially to the 
“ Industrial Classes,” in obtaining the advantages resulting 
from Life Assurance in all or any of its applications, by means 
adapted to the varied circumstances of the parties. 

The Distinctive Features are : 

Assurances may be effected for sums from 252. to 50007. 

Policies Never Disputed, except in cases of palpable fraud. 

Policies of five years’ standing not void on account of 
suicide. 

Loans granted upon real and personal security 

“ Diseased” lives and “ lives declined" by other offices, ac- 
cepted on equitable terms. 

Claims payable in three months after satisfactory proof of 
death. 

Half premium Assurances—Policies will be granted on pay- 
ment of one-half of the usual premium with interest upon the 
balance during the term of seven years 

Medical Referees are paid by this Society for their profes- 
sional reports on all policies. 

The usual Commission allowed to parties introducing busi- 
ness to this Society. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained upon 
application to WM. H. KINGSFORD, Resid N 4 

TELE- 


\HE IRISH SUBMARINE 

GRAPH COMPANY.—No further applications for Shares 

will be received after the 21st mxstant, and all Appl ions 

already made must be renewed by that date.—38, Parliament 
Street, 11th April 1852. ERSKINE, Chairman 


ra , > 
THE IRISH SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 
Capital 100,000/. in 20,000 shares of 51. each. 

In accordance with the Royal Charter, incorporating this 
Company, which limits the liability of subscribers to the 
amount of their shares, the capital will consist of 5/. shares 
instead of 1/. on which only I/. will be called upon allotment, 
and no more than 60,0007. will be raised without the consent 
of the subscribers; this sum, from the contracts already made 
and estimates taken, will be amply sufficient to accomplish 
the ot ts of the Company. 

An -ment has been concluded by which the Electric 
Telegraph Company binds itself to give to the Lrish Submarine 
Telegraph Company the exclusive use of their wires already 
at work between adon and Holyhead, and undertakes to 
pay to this Company 25 pc r receipts for through 
messages in addition to the Submarine charges. As the wires 
Telegraph Compan already at work be- 








= 









































tween London and Holyhead, noadditional outlay is required 
to complete the communication between the metropolis and 
of which 


Dublin than the laying down of the subms a line, 
sof one quarter has been alread 

tiationsin connexion with the E ri 

pany are now in progress with her Majesty’ s Government 
for the conveyance of official communications between this 
metropolis id Ireland 

ns for shares may be made to Mr. John Halse, 
er, 15, Finch Lane, London; Messrs. Pearce, Phil- 
, Winckworth, and Pearce, solicitors, 10, St. Swithin’s 
, London; and the Secretary, at the London office, 35, 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 


> , ‘ 7 
HE LEWIS HILL RANGE (AUS- 
TRALIAN) GOLD AND COPPER MINING COM 
PANY.—Notice is hereby given, that no application for 
Shares can possibly be received after Sarcapay the 24th 
INsTANT, from either town or country. 
17, Cornhill, April 14, 1852 


, Wea r T 
HE LEWIS HILL RANGE (AUS- 
TRALIAN) GOLD AND COPPER MINING COM- 
PAN Y.—Possessing 1280 acres of land on the River Turon, 
(the richest Gold district,) with two miles of river frontage. 
Established in France as a Company “en Commandite” in 
80,000 shares of 11. each, (or 25 frar payable on allotment, 
and being to bearer, (au porteur There are no calls, no 
deeds to be signed, and no future liability to the possessor of 
shares. 

One-half (viz. 40,000 shafes) only will be allotted at present, 
and the rema ng 40,00 shares will be allotted, if found 
requisite, after the Ist January 1853, when a preference will 
be given to the holders of original shares. 

Bankers in London—The London and County Bank, 
Lombard Street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Wand and G. T. Woodrooffe, 1, New 

Square, Lincoln’s Inn; T. Chauntler, Esq., &, Gray’s Inn 

Square. 

























Offices of the London Agency, 17, Cornhill. 

Applications for Shares to be — to the Gérant, at the 
Offices of the Company in Paris, 14, Rue Gode de Matroi ;to 
the Brokers, Mr. R. Walker, Steen” Exchange, and Mr. H. J. 
Meadows, 20, Throgmorton Street, London; Messrs. Golding 
and Head, Exchange Court, Liverpool; Mr. Joseph Ferny- 
hough, 30, Cross Street, Manchester; Mr. Joseph Kitchen, 
Leeds; Mr. John Cooke, Bradford ; Mr. Peter Phillips, Burn- 
ley ; and to the Agent, at the Offices of the London Agency, 
17, Cornhill. 


HE INCE HALL COAL AND CAN- 


NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality, 
and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 
WALLS END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE USE, 
CANNEL and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 
SMITH’'S SLACK and COKE for FOU NDRY PURPOSES, 
STEAM and COKING COALS, 
in LONDON and at all the Sta 
western, the Buckingh 
and Shropshire Union Rail wa 
ORDERS addressed to the ( 











ns “ate the London and North- 
and Gloucester, 










: ‘ompany’s Agents, as follows: 
viz.— 

LONDON, Messrs. Ler and Jerperx, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars. 

BIRMINGHAM, Mr. W. Carrera, Daddeston Rew, for all 
Stations on the London and North-western Railway, South of 
Stafford; and for Stations on the Buckinghamshire, and 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railways. 

SHREWSBURY, Messrs. Youno and Srence, for the Dis 
trict between that Town and Stafford. 

Or to the Secretary of the Company, at their Chief Office,7, 
Rumford Street ,Liverpool, will meet with prompt attentios. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, Manager. 








as 

* aa Wl r 

L ONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
ATLWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to 
PROPOSALS from the owners of RIVER STEAM. BOATS, to 
run during the approaching season to and from e every a 
leaving and arriving at the Waterloo Station, between the 
boat Pier, on the South shore of the river at the foot of Vine 
Street, York Road, and London Bridge. 

By order of the Directors 
WYNDH AM HARDING 
York Road Offic es, 3d April 1852. 
“ $<, 
. r » 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FoR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. 4 ay eee Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. P.R.S, 
Auditers—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, ‘ 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in 
Craven Street, on Wronrspay; the 7th day of Aran 1852, 
the accounts of receipt and expenditure for twelve months, 
ending the 31st of December 1851, having been laid upon the 
table, duly audited, the Secretary reported that the number 
of Debtors discharged and relicved from the unde: rmentioned 
Prisons during the same period, was 126, of whom 97 had 
wives and 228 children, the average expense of whose libera. 
tion, including every charge connected with the ( harity, was 
15!. i 2s. 1jd. for eac h Debtor dicharged and relie ved, viz.— 


RECEIVE 


» Secretary. 


















Brecon +. %)Lancaster....... 21/Reading 




















. 1) Lewes ++» 8 Ruthin : 

. 2) London, vi |Shrewsbury 2 

2a Queen's ...... 4 Springfield... 4 

Dorchester. . «4 Wh . 28'Stafford ...... 1 
Dover .... . i Maids . 2 Surrey Horse. 

Durham . 6 Manchester. 3 monger Lane 4 

Exeter $6) Monmouth . 3 Winchester... .. 1 

Fisherton Anger r 1 Morpeth, . 2 Worcester . ot 

Bears 1 Norwich . » 4 York. 10 

Hertford. Nottingham 1 Tots ul, ‘from 32° =m 

Hull ..... . 1\Petworth....... 1 Prisons .... 124 

Resolv ed—That the Governors present their sincerest ac- 

Right Hon, the Earl of Romney, for 


knowle mse nts to the 
~~ - 





antly evinced by his Lords ship in 





» Society 
ie solved-—T hat the sincerest thanks of the Governors be 
presented to Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P for the vaia- 
able aid rendered to the Socicty by his assiduous and effective 
performance of the duties of Treasurer thereof. 

Resolved—That the most cordial thanks of the Governors 
be presented to Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, 
Esq. for their valuable and important services in auditing the 
accounts of the Charity. 

Resolved—That the Governors renew to Mr. Lunn, the Se. 
cretary of the Society, the expression of their high apprecia- 
tion of his zealous and efficient performance of the duties of 
his office. 

The cases of 15 petitioners were afterwards considered, of 
which 11 were approved, and 4 inadmissible. 

The Secretary reported—That since the meeting held on 
the 3d of Marcu, One Debtor, having neither wife nor child, 
has been discharged from prison, the expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Society, was 
301. 7s. 9d. and the following 

Benefactions received since the last eevee od 












John Pepys, Esq. £500 
John Labouchere, 5 006 
Henry Drummond, 550 
George Gipps, Esq. 220 


Benefactions are vessived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court ,» Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Draummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those 0 are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, See. 


. r or ‘yr WMITOTD 

TEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
a STOVE.—The BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented 
and registered by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, combines in its 
use cheerfulness, cle inliness,and cconomy to a degree hitherto 
deemed unattainable, while its simple beauty (obtained part- 
ly by the employment of a graceful shell in lieu of the cum- 
bersome and ungainly bars) is the subject of general commen- 
dation. Price from 6's. to 102. To be seen in use daily in his 
show-rooms ; where also are tu be seen 

VDERS, 


95 } STOVES and 325 FEN 
2 all differing in pattern, forming the largest - 
sortment ever collected together. They are marked in plain 
figures, and at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
2 sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and 2 setsof bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; bronzed fenders com 
plete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; steel fenders, from 
2l. 15s. to 61. ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. 
to 71. 7s. ; fire irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/.4s. Sylvester 
and all other patent stoves with radiating hearth-plates, and 
kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, 

First, from the frequency and extent of his purchases, 

And secondly, from those purchases being made exc lusivels 
for cash. 


[THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S.—He has added to his Show-rooms two very large 
ones, which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsttads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, and all are 
marked in plain figures at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Common Iron Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Port- 
able Folding Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Be ste ads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 16s. 6d. ; 
and Cots from 20s. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 31. 5s. to 31. 

FOR 


> hl aa bb A 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
15 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
































Fiddle Thread —_ 8 
Pattern. ~- rn. Ps 
Tea Spoons, per dozen..... _ secee 
Dessert Forks sans cen eeree 
Dessert spoons ,, pom 568. saan 
Table Fo: ks ae 4s 65s 
Table Spoons 40s. 70s, 





Tea and Coffee se ‘ts, waiters, candlesticks, &e. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. + 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full 

size, per dozen. 

Dessert ditto and ditto .... 2is 
Tea ditto . oo Lhe. . . 
WILL IAM 8. BU RTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-I: ooMs, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted sol:ly to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGE RY, 
(ineluding cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and epenees wares, 
iron and brass be ‘dste ads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 

chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. 

money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN = REBT; and ¢ and 5, PERRY'S P sLACE. 
Established 4.p. 1820. 
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April 17, 1852. 


—~* . oh hh See bl wn; - 
NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
G NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDR ¥. 

The Ladies are respec tfully solicited to mate a trial of the 
GLENFIELD P. ATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messi. Pantin and Turner ; 





sthers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 

Hooper nod, and CO. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 

and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner ; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Fie id, Roberts, and Barber ; A Kra- 
den and Co. ; Hicks Rrothers; C BR. Williams and Co. ; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co. ; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam ; John 
rewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 





Wortnersrooyx, 49, Dunlop Street, Gl 
Worurnsroox, Mackay, and Co. 40, 
, City. 


asgow. 


apply to Mr. R. = 


London Depot: 
William Strect 


EAL and SON'S ILLU USTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upws ards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad- 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of P. ARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, w hich they have just 
imported. 
Heat and Sox, 
(opposite the Cha upel,) Te 
—E———————————— 


GiILvES PLATED CORNER “DISHES 
and COVERS.—A. I SAVORY and SONS, Manufac- 
turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
— of CORNER pence S and COVERS, manufactured ex 
lusively for their own sale, with silver mountings and 
sh ields for engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quality, ond is highly recommended 
for durability, The Light P lating is similar in appearance to 
the best article, for which it is fre _ ntly sold, 
aAght 








Pedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
sham Court Road 





Heavy 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes plating plating 
and Covers ... - £7 7 0 .... £12 12 0 
Four St James's ditto ¢ ditte o. Woe -. BB WO 
Four Thre d ditto ditto 12200 .... W 0 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto “48 O .... 18 RO 


PAuiLy Viki and Crests 





correctly ascertained, and in any case a steel die ex 
pressly cut for the buttons, free of cost. In many instances 
the expense thus incurred will exceed the charge made for a 
Footman’s complete suit, viz Four Pounds Ten Shillings 
so that the quality . Style, ond general execclience of the ma- 
terials may be easily inferred, as it must be obvious to all, 


that a continuation of orders would alone remuncrate 
H. J.and D. NICOLL, PALETOT PATENTEFS, Merchants 
and Army Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 
and 22 22, Cornhill, London. 


i) rANY HAVE ASSUMED the use of the 





word PALE" ', but the SOLE PATENTEES and 
originators of the design and material are H, J. and D. NI 
COLL, Merchants . Army “ thiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, RE- 





GENT STREET ; City Depot, 22, CORNHILI 

This most useful and ag we manly garment costs (for very 
hot weather) ONE GUINEA, but that at TWO GUINEAS 
is chiefly used in this climate Also NICOLL’'S MORNING 
COAT. NICOLL’S REGISTERED TROUSERS, ONE 
GUINEA 


) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapabl 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushesof improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Binorey, and 
Co.'s scle establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


> WEL, > > 
DPBS EFORD'S PURE 
NESIA has been for many Tearssanctionsd by the most 
eminent of the medical profession nn excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is adm dapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregr and it prevents the food of 
i our during digestion 
ited Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is hizhly agreeable and efticacious 
se pared by Dinneroay and Co, Dispensing Chemists, (and 
Agents for the Improved Horse hair Gloves and 
New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able C hemists throughout the empire 


] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
urticle bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy 
in additien to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


‘HE HUMAN HAIR.—The unpre- 


cedented success of this discove ry, either in preserving 
the hair in its ori 1 strength and be: auty,or restoring it 
when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; and is re 
corded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, and cer- 
tified by the highest authorities. From its exquisite purity 
and delicac ¥, itisadmirably adapted for the hair of children, 
even of the most tender age, and is consts untly in use in the 
nursery of royalty, and by the families of the nobility and 
aristocrac y. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7. 
at 10s 































; or family bottles (equal to four small 

6d. and double that size 2ls. O n the wrapper of each 
le are these words, in two lines, “ Rowland’s Macassar 
-"—Sold by A. Rowtaxn and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


[ue TOILET of 


innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’s LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
Possessors of brilliant ¢ omplexions. This elegant prepara 
tion comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both 
from the effects of cutancous malady and the operation of 
variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and pre 
Serving the brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. 
Robert Shaw, London,” isin white letters on the Govern 
ment stamp of the genuine Prices, 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; 


quarts, Ss. 6d. 
][OLLOWAY's PILLS AN_EFFEC- 
a TUAL REMEDY for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.— 
‘xtract of a letter from Mr. Wm. Moon, at Messrs. Godwin's, 
auc Mlensere, Winchester, dated April 8, 1852. To Professor 
ay: Sir—I beg to inform you that for years I was a 
r from chronic rheumatism, 
» together unable to move 
eminent surgeons here , 
to go into our county ‘ pital. 
however, being of no av 
Pills, which I am happy 
rfect cure and enab! 




















and often laid up for 
I was attended by the most 


The medical treatment there, 

ail, I left, and commenced using your 
to say in a very short time effected a 
Jed me toresume my employment. Sold 


bs Ags ee and at Professor Hottowax's Establishment, 


BEAUTY furnishes | 


but obtaining no relief, was induced | 


of injuring the finest | 


FLUUD MAG- | 


Combined with | 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN DRAYTON.” 


On the 22d inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TH E 


BY THE AUTHOR O 


MELVILLE 


F 


“JOHN DRAYTON.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the | 
4 best New Works may be obtained without delay from 
MUDIBE'S Select Library, by every Subscriber of Onc Guinea 
per annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses, apply to Cuancrs 
Erwarp Mvore, 510, New Oxford Street, removed from 1 pper 
King Street, Bloomsbury Square 


1? ACTUARIES AND DEPOSITORS 

in SAVINGS-BANKS.— - perusal is invited of the new 
and important Plan of Industrial Life Assurance, which has 
been prepared for the purpose of extending the benefits of 
Life Assu ‘ce among the Industrious Classes.—Applications 
for Pros uses may be addressed to Anruur Scaarenter, 
M.A. Actuary to the Western Life Assurance Society, 3, Par- 
liament Street, London, and Author of “ Observations on 
Savings-banks.” Published br J. W. Tanker, 445, West 
Strand, Londen. Prices s 


| AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by 
Czernxy. 28th Edition. 4s. 

“ The instructions are clear and simple, the size full 
music folio, the plates of extra boldness; and more than 
140 popular and modern airs, preludes, exercises, Xc., 
12 chants, and 4 songs, with the fingering marks, fill 
up this complete grammar for the piano student.” 
Morning Advertiser, Feb. 14. 

London: Ronerr Cocks and Co, 
Stre et, Pub lis hers to the Queen. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
On the Ist of May will be published, Part I. of 
his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT’S 














New Burlington 


Fourth Edition, in small 8vo. price 3s. 
TRUTH WITHOUT PREIU "DICE. 


Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
EARLY INFL UENCES. ‘Se cond Edition. 3s. 6d. 


., This day, in feap. price Is. “6d. ; or by post, “Ts. 10d. 
YARMINA NON PRIUS AUDITA,” 
) sive Vocabula Latina quedam apparenter Sy- 
nonyma, Xc. numeris poeticis tradita, 
SuTHER.anp and Kxox, Edinburgh ; 
Marsnaut, and Co, London. 





SIMPKIN, 





This day, price 1s. (by post, 1s. 4d.) 


HE APPELLATE JURISDICTION : 
SCOTCH APPEALS. 

“The author sets himself to explore the ‘anomaly 

of the judgments of the Supreme Courts of Scotland 

being reviewed by a tribunal (the House of Lords) 


| presided over by English Judges, and led by English 


advisers alone.’ . The subject is ably discussed in 
all its bearings.” — Advertiser. 
Apa and Cuar es Brack, Edinburgh. 


| TURNER'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SIR WALTER 


j 


YICTURES of the GREAT EXHIBI- | 


TION, by Messrs. Nasn, 
R.A. which will contain 
“ TUNIS, No. 1,” THE 
“THE ME DI EVAL COURT.” 
Price I. ls.; Proofs, 1. lls. 6d. The remaining 15 
Parts will appear in rapid succession. 

The Publishers beg to announce, that in consequence 
of their late arrangements with the artists, by 
the lithographs are to be executed the same size as the 
original drawings, the work will be raised in price to 
non-subscribers on the completion of the first volume 
to 26s. per Part. Persons wishing to secure early im- 
pressions of this magnificent work are re quested to 
send their names at once totheir Booksellers ; or tothe 
Publishers, rs, . Messrs. D DICKINSON, 114, New Bond Street. 


13, “Great M: arlborough Street. 


AND CO’S NEW 
PUBLIC a 


Hacue, and D. Roperrs, 


ZOLLVEREIN,” 





i LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV. and 
Regent of the King dom under Louis XIII. By Miss 
Parpor, Author of * Louis XIV.” &e. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits, Ke. (Just ready.) 


II. 

7 LITERATURE and ROMANCE 

of NORTHERN EUROPE, with copious Speci- 

mens. By Win.1amM and Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A work replete with interest to the scholar, the 

philosopher, the antiquarian, and the general reader,” 
Post. 


TT. 
a YEARS in the WEST INDIES 
By Cuarites W. Day, Esq. 2 vols. with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 


Iv. 
YANADA, AS IT WAS, IS, 
BE. With an Account of Recent Transactions. 
By Sir James E. ALEXANDER. 2 vols. with Maps, Xc. 
21s. 
“A very valuable and interesting work, forming a 
complete history of this enpestent colony.’ John Bull, 


Tus New Novets. 


DAM GRAEME. OF MOSSGRAY. 


L By the Author of ‘* Margaret M: sitland,” ‘* Merk- 
land,” and “Caleb Field.” 3 vols. 
URELIA. A'N VovEL. 3 vols. 


4 111. 
MHE PERILS OF FASHION, 
Three volumes. 
**A highly entertaining and popular novel. The 
world of fashion is here painted by an artist who has 
studied it closely and traces its lineaments with a 
masterly hand.”—Morning Post. 

DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES, 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols. feap. 9s. each, bound and gilt. 
(ewe : or Lectures on Our 

Lorn’s Mrracites AND Pananies as Earnests of 
the Age to Come. 
LECTURES ON DANIEL. 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 
vols. price 9a. each. 

A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 4th Edition, price 2s. 
ROMISII MIR ACLES. 3d Thousand, price ls. 
Anrnur Haut, Virror, & Co Paternoster Row. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF DR. 
COMBE ON HEALTH AND EDUCATION, 
This day is published, crown 8vo. pp. 345, price 3s. 6d. 
2 PRINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY 
APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION OF 
HEALTH, and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental Education. By Axprew Compr, M.D. late one 
of the Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland to the Queen. 
Fourteenth Edition. Edited by James Coxr, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. 


6th Thousand, price 9s. 
lith Thousand, 3 











Lately published, 


DR. COMBE on DIGESTION AND DIET. Ninth 
Edition. Edited by James Coxr, M.D. 2s. 6d. 
DR. COMBE on the MANAGEMENT of IN- 


FANCY; for the Use of Parents. Seventh Edit. 2s. 6d. 
MACLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh ; SmmpKry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. London. 


and MAY | 


which | 


gravings, Gs. 
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| Scort, Bart. 3 vols. 





SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Ts FEW REMAINING COPIES OF 
THE ORIGINAL PROOPS, after letters, of 
these beautiful Illustrations, being in the possession of 
Apa and Cuaries Brack, they offer them at the fol- 
Sowing prices 


Set of 24 Plates, Royal 4to. Plain,.......... £111 6 
Set of 24 Plates, Imperial 4to. India . ef 
In 1 vol. with Portraits of Sir Walter Scott, 
handsomely bound in « _ Royal 4to. 115 0 
Ditto, Imperial 4to. pewenveage 260 


A NEW ILL STRATED D EDITION OF 


“ POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, including ** The Lord of the 
Isles,” and a variety of other Copyright Poetry, con- 
tained in no other Pocket E dition, Witha L - of 
Scott, and Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Feap. 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; mo- 
rocco, elegant, 10s.; or crown 8vo. with additional En- 
; morocco, elegant, 10s. 6d, 
and a rich one within, 
Church and 








*“ A brilliant volume without, 
rich both in poetry and engravings.”- 
State Gazette. 


Wy ERLEY NOVELS 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 
A Complete Set may now be had 
FOR FORTY-¥IVE SHILLINGS. 
And the Novels separately, at prices varying from 
4d. to 2s. 6d. 


Is. 
VARIOUS OTHER EDITIONS- 








1. I~ 25 Vous. Foouscar 8vo. cloth.......... £5 0 © 

2. In 48 Vous. Foorscar 8vo. cloth......... 7 0 

3. Ix 12 Vous. Surrr-Rovan 8vo. with 2000 
SARINEERGs csc ccinccensccveveccscesss 10 0 








CHEAP EDITION OF SCOTT'S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, 
In 1 vol. royal Svo, cloth, 10s, or with 20 Engravings 
from Turner and others, 15s. m 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE; including the History of the French 
Revolution, by Sir Wavver Scorrt, Bart. 
THE SAME IN FIVE VOLUMES, WITH TEN 
ENGRAVINGS 
from Turner and others, foolscap 8vo. cloth M, 











A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
ISTORY OF FRANCE, by Sir Wat- 
Ter Scorr, Bart. as contained in ‘* The Tales of 
a Grandfather,” foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece and 

Vignette after Turner, and upwards of 50 Engravin 
on “Wood, handsomely bound in cloth, 4s.; extra, t 
edges, 5s. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
ALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
(HISTORY of SCOTLAND,) by Sir Watter 
foolscap 8vo. with 6 Illustrations 


after Turner, and nearly 50 Engravings on Wood, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 12s.; extra, gilt edges, 15s. 











CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 4 Engravings, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
TARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By J. G. Lockuart, Esq. 
*,* This Edition contains much new and interesting 
matter relative to Sir Walter Scott's family. 


In crown 8vo. with 2 Engravings after Turner, cloth, 
gilt we. * .; or handsomely bound in extra cloth, 
gilt edg 


pr UTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT; 





a Selection from his Writings and Life, com- 
wising Historical, Descriptive, and Moral Pieces, and 
t yrical and Miscellaneous Poetry. 


Turer Vorrwes in Ove, with 36 Tlustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, . ; or Serarate Volumes, cloth, gilt 


Ree ADINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
selected from the Works of Sir Watrer Scorrt, 


| containing— 
1. TALEs or CarvaLry AND THE OLDEN Time, 


2. Hisroricat axnp Romantic NARRATIVES. 
3. Scorrisn SceNRs AND CHARACTERS. 
“ The very cream of Scott’s Works—his landscapes, 
his scenes, his dialogues, his reflections, and his feel- 


ings, (from the journals of his later years,) is packed 
up in three as pretty little volumes as needs be. 


Spectator. 
Apam and Crartes Brack, Edinburgh; Hovistox 


and Stoneman, London. 
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No rw ready, price “$s. 
EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK. 
Corrected to April. 
__Wepsrer and Co. 60, Piccadilly, Booksellers, &e. 


THE COMMERCE OF L ITERATURE; 

or Free Trade and Low Prices, versus Protection 

and High Prices of Books:—see Article VI. of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, just published, 
London: Jonn Cnarmay, 142, Strand. 


NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
On Saturday, May Ist 1852, will be published, price 2d. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 
EOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRACTICAL 
—— LITERATURE, and SOCIAL ECO- 
NOM 
Ome e, 11, Bouverie Street, where Advertisements are 
received, and where all Communications for the Editor 
should be addressed. 
SECOND EDITION, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXXVIII. for Arrit. Price 2s. 6a. 
CoNTENIS: 

The Earl of Derby. 

My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. 
Aimerican Milita: ry Reconnoissances. 
Our London Commissioner. 
The Commercial Disasters of 1851. 
The Mother’s Legacy to her Unborn Child. 
The Appeal to the Country. 

Win.iam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW WORK BY DR. yap og 
Now ready, foolscap 8vo. 7s. clotl 
\HE GLORY OF CH RIST. 
Illustrated in his Character and History, including 
the Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. By 
Garpiner Srrinc, D.D. Author of “ The Bible not of 
Man,” &c 








Part XX. 














Davin Boove, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
LARET and OLIVES, from the 
Garonne to the Rhone; or Notes Social, Pic- 
turesque, and Legendary, by the Way. By Avavs B. 
Reacn. 
“ As pleasant to read and as graphic in description 
as the famous ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen.’ ”— Britan- 








nia. Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
W ALKS and TALKS of = "AMERI- 
CAN FARMER in ENGLAND. By Frepr- 
rick L. O_msrep. 


** Mr. Olmstcd has personal qualities in addition to 
national habits. He has a power of judicious obser- 
vation, and of equally judicious reflection upon what 
he sees.” — Spectator. 

Davip Boavr, Fleet Street. 


“NE Ww EDITION OF GREGORY'S “OUTLINES — 
OF CHEMISTRY. 
This day, 1 vol. large 12mo. 9s. 6d. cloth, 
AY HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, being a New and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition of the ** Outlines of Organic Chemistry, for 
the Use of Students.” By Wriitiam Grroory, M.D. 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
London: Taytor, WALTon, and MABERLY, 
Gower Street, and 2 27, Ivy Lane. 


28, Upper 


MR. BOWMAN’S LEC TURES oN THE EY es 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
T ECTURES on the Parts concerned in 
4 the OPERATIONS on the EYE, and on the 
STRUCTURE of the RETINA, delivered at the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields: to which are 
added, a Paper on the Vitreous Humour: with a few 
Cases of Ophthalmic Disease. By Witt1am Bowman, 
F.R.S. Professor of Physiology and Anatomy in 
King’s College, &e. &e. 
Lendon: Loxoman, Brows, Green, and LonoMans. 





This day i is published, 


HE POETICAL “WORKS of D. M. 
MOIR, (DELTA.) Edited by Tuomas Arrp. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 2 vols. small 8vo. 14s. 








1. 
A New Edition of 
SKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE of 
the LAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. Morr, 
(Delta.) Second Edition, revised. Foolseap 8vo. 5s. 
Wituiam Bi. ACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Shortly w ill be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
EUBEN MEDLICOTT; or the Coming 
Man. By M. W. Savacr, Esq. Author of “The 
Bachelor od the bmg ” «My Uncle the Curate,” &c. 
No , 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

NARRA T Iv E “i "FROM CRIMINAL TRIALS IN 
SCOTLAND. — By Joun Hu Burton, Author of 
“The Life of David Hume,” &e. Forming the New 
Volumes of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original 
Works. 

** The volumes before us abound in tales of the very 
highest and purest order of romantic interest.”— Morn- 
ing Advertiser. 

London: Cuapman and Hart, 293, Piccadilly. 


ANEW VULUME FOR LENDING LIBRARIES, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, AND FIRST CLASS READ: 
ING-BOOK. 

Now ready, with 100 Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


hae FABLES OF AESOP. A New 

Version, chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. 
Tuomas James, M.A. Vicar of Sibbertoft and Thedding- 
worth. Formin; g a Volume of Murray’s Railway 
Reading. 

** The author and the publisher of *'s new collec- 
tion of Fables entertain a hope that the oook, redolent 
of the wisdom of upwards of twenty centuries, and at 
length freed from the platitudes and immoralities of the 
last two, will now exhibit, in the most popular form, 
truths founded on tie broad base of human nature, and 





present as it stands an amusing Handbook for all ranks 

and ages, and a Class-book for all seminaries, from the 

Royal Foundations to the Ragged Schools.’ *— Preface. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Sides 
ALISON’S LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
gal enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits and Maps. 


HARDMAN’S SCENES AND ADVEN- 


TURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 


Int. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, 
By Cuaries M‘Inrosu. 


Parts I. and I]. are published, cach 5s. 


Iv. 


SIR E. LYTTON’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHIL- 
LER. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE, 


By 8S. Warren, F.R.S,. 


Foolscap. 5s, 


VI. 


KEITH JOUNSTON’S SCHOOL 


ATLASES. 
General and Descriptive Geography .... 12s. 6¢, 
Physical Geography. ..........000-+00% 12s. Gd. 
vil. 
JOHNSTON'S PILTYSICAL ATLAS. 
Imperial folio, half-bound russia... .. £10 10 fi) 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco... 212 6 


vu. 

STRICKLAND’S 
QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. Vols. I. and IT. are 
published, 10s. Gd. each. Vol. IIT. will contain 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


MISS AGNES 


Ix. 
‘al har 4] yy a Al 7 . 
ALISON’S IIISTORY OF EUROPE. 
20 vols. crown 8vo. Seventh Edition,.£6 0 0 
14 vols. 8vo. Library Edition, (Eighth) 10 10 0 
Epitome of Ditto, tor Schools and Young 
Persons, Fourth Edition.......... 076 


ATLAS TO AL ISON’S HISTORY. 


Crown 4to. for Seventh Edition. ....... 12 6 

Demy ‘to. for Library Edition ......., ‘ 3.0 

Atlas to the Epitome................. 070 
XI. 


ALISON’S ESSAYS: POLITICAL, 
HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 3 


vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
XII. 


DR. MAYO ON POPULAR SUPERSTI- 


TIONS. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 


XIII. 


’ J A al al _ 

THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO HER 
UNBORNE CHILDE. By Exizanerru Jocenine. 
Edited from the Edition of 1625, by the Very Rev. 
Principal Lex. 4s. 6. 


XIV. 


STEPHENS’S BOOK OF THE FARM. 


Second Edition. 2 vols, large 8vo. 600 Illustra- 
tions, half-bound. 3/. 


THE POEMS OF MRS. HEM ANS : 
In 6 vols. foolscap. .........0s0eeeee ee 40 
Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo....... ose * 10 
XVI. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


LAYS OF 


Fourth Edition. 


xXVII. 


MR. COMMISSIONER PHILLIPS’S 


LIFE OF JOHN P, CURRAN. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. Portrait. 12s. 6d. 
XVIII. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS 


IN NORTH AMERICA, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
xIx. 
FORTIFICATION. 
By Lieutenant li. Yui, Bengal Engineers. 8vo. 


with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


XxX. 


LIF E IN THE FAR WEST. 


By G. F. Ruxrox. A New Edition. 4s. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster Row, 
London. Sold by ali Booksellers. 








[April 17, 1852. 


SCILOOL ‘FOR FATHERS; 


| 
NEW FICTIONS . su st PUBLISHED, 
AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 

By T. Gwynne. 


7 E 
In One Volume. 


“A hale, hearty, unaffected, downright English tale; 
such a one as is very rarely met with. A vigorous 
painting of English men and manners, by‘an artist who 
is thoroughly national in his genius, taste, and educa. 


tion. Few are the tales so intere sting x to read and so 
admirable in purpose and style as ‘The School for 
Fathers.’ "— Globe. 


*** The School for Fathers’ is at once highly amusing 
and deeply interesting; full of that genuine humour 
which is half pathos, and written with a freshness 
of feeling and raciness of style which entitle it to be 
called a tale of the Vicar of Wakefield school,” 
Britannia. 

“Fresh, ri iquant, true, and perfectly charming : 
there is freshness in the scene, freshness in the cha- 
racters, freshness in the style. The types of old 
English life, both town and country, are before us.” 


Leader. 
By the Author of “ Trevethlan.” 


T" E 
In three volumes. 


«A romance of the fourteenth century, full of the in- 
cidents characteristic of the pe riod, and conveying a 
stirring and exciting impression of the days of chi- 
valry and monkhood. Riots, abductions, amcurs and in- 
trigues, follow each other in rapid succession.” — Globe, 

ae | he reader is carricd back into the * good old times *: 
the story is carefully and clearly worked out, and the 
descriptions are admirable.”— Sun. 

** An interesting and well-told tale, abounding with 
pictures of London life in the stirring times of John 
o’Gaunt, when Wycliffe preached ; both of them being 
prominent characters.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


Il. 


LILY OF ST. PAUL’S; 


A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON, 


Ill. 
I ENA; THE SILENT WOMAN. 
A By the Author of “ King’s Cope,” &c. 
In three volumes. 

*‘ Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature who 
gives her name to the ‘bo 0k, is singular in her holiness, 
he r clear and simple sense, ‘and her tenderness. Cecil. 
the showy, sarcastic, truehearted, unselfish heroine of 
the story, is not an ever ryday compe md: she is piquant 
and sympathetic ; other * characters are touched with 
great nicety, and the dialogue is casy and lifelike.”"— 

Athenwum. 
“A deeply interesting and vividl 
tive of exciting yet ordinary events, 





y-pictured narra- 
and of the sayings 


and doings of remark»ble people, yet such as may be 
seen at any time.” —Globe. 
** Lena’ sone oO Une bt st novels of the season, both 
for style and matter.” — Ol server. 
London : Surru, Exprr, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
Rt. BENTLE Y’S 


LIST OF 


M 


OUR ANTIPODES; or Residence 
Rambles in the Australasian Colonies, 
Glimpse of the Gold Fields in 1851 
Cuanites Munpy, Licutenant-Celonel, 
* Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.” 
with numerous highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


I. 

and 
with a 
by Goprrry 
Author of 


3 vois. 8vo. 


il. 
THE MELVILLES. By the Author of 
“John Drayton.” Svols. (On the 22d inst.) 
It. 


THE WANDERER 
Groner WitiraM Curtis, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Now 


IN SYRIA. By 
Author of ** Nile Notes.” 
ready,) 
Iv. 
SIXTEEN MONTHS in 
ISLES. By Anprew Hamiron, Esq. 
8vo. 21s. 


the DANISH 


2 vols. post 


v. 
ALFRED THE GREAT, and his PLACE 
in the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pavui. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Tuomas Wuricut, Esq. F.S.A. Xc.  8vo. 
vI. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: Memoirs of the 
Last Dauphiness, the Duchess D’Angouléme. By 
Mrs. Romer, Author of “A Bagg ey! to the 
Temple and Tombs of Egypt,” 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

vil. 

A JOURNEY TO ICELAND; and 
TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. By 
Ipa Preirrer, Author of “A Voyage Round the 
World.” Crown 8vo. 12s. [Now ready. 


vit. 
A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
HUNGARY in 1851. With Experiences of the 
Austrian Police. By Jamurs Brace. Post Svo. 


Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
era Crayton, of 320, Strand, int. ¢ 
Printer, at the office of Joszr™ 
Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, int e Parish of St. Dun 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Publisked 
by the aforesaid Joseru Crayron, at 9, Wellington Street, 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County cf 
Middlesex.—fatunvax, 17th Arai 1952 
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